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Less Regulation 
Of Business and 


Society Advised 


Governor Ritchie of Mary- 


land in Inaugural Speech | 


Suggests Governmental 
‘Interference’ Be Reduced 


Roints to Tendency 
Of Centralization 


Depression Is Ascribed Partly 

- To ‘Too Many Advisory 
Commissions’ and ‘Too 
Many Noble Experiments’ 


State of Maryland: 
Annapolis, Jan. 14. 


The people are beginning to see 
“that Government has undertaken 
too much and is interfering too much 
with the normal activities of life and 
the vital processes of society and of 
business,” ‘declared Governor Albert 
C. Ritchie today in his inaugural ad- 
dress at the beginning of his fourth 
term as Governor of Maryland. 

The address was broadcast from 
the State Capitol over a nation-wide 
hookup of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Concreta expressions of the “march 
toward centralization,” the Governor 
asserted, are to be seen in “the vast 
expansion of governmental control 
é6ver transportation and communica- 
tion and in a thousand regulatory, 
inspection and restrictive laws,” and 





in.the entry of the Government into 


business. 
Too Many Experiments 

Governthent itself has “helped to create 
the present crisis,” Governor Ritchie 
said, with “too many experts and advis- 
ory commissions” and “too many noble 
experiments.” 

Business also was blamed by the Gov- 
ernor for helping to create the very con- 
dition about which it complains. : 

“Industry complains of government in 

usiness,” he said,..“and.-then powerful 
interests insist on writing its tariff bills, 
flexible and inflexible, and thus put gov- 
ernment into business in its most ob- 

prxious forms. It puts its billions into 

’ public utilities, and then pits propaganda 
against politics, instead of applying to its 
affairs an enlightened business states- 
manship to which the public would re- 
spond. Instead of looking upon our 
natural resources as a heritage of the 
people, here and to come, there is the 
tendency to exploit them for the greatest 
possible immediate profit.” 

On this occasion of my fourth in- 
auguration into the high office of Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, it is natural that I 
should feel profound gratitude to the peo- 
ple who have thus signally honored me. 
I do—above and beyond everything else. 
And I confess, too, to a very real sense 
of humility, born perhaps of the knowl- 
edge that even though I do the best I 
can for the people of my State, that can 
be but a poor return for all they have 
done for me. But that best, such as 
it is, shall be: yours. 

Principles of Government 

In my message last week I discussed 
in detail what seem to me to be the 
financial and governmental questions 
which confront the State at this time, 
and which the Legislature will consider. 

Today it may. not be inappropriate to 

speak of some of those things which un- 
derlie the Maryland theory of govern- 
_ment, because I believe the country is 
entering a decade which will see a new 
economic and political dispensation in 
which the ideals and principles incarnate 
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St. Lawrence Power 
Project Is Endorsed 


> New York Advisory Agency 
Says Plan Is Practicable 


' State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 14. 

Immediate creation of a Public Power 
Authority to undertake development of 
the international section of the St. Law- 
rence River production of electric power, 
and immediate appointment of the trus- 
tees, is recommended to Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and the Legislature in| 
the report of the St. Lawrence Power | 
Development Commission, made public | 
today. 

The Commissioners are Robert M. 
Haig, chairman; Julius Henry Cohen, 
vice chairman and counsel; Thomas F. 
Conway, Frederick M. Davenport, Samuel 
L. Fuller. 

The Commission finds that it is entirely 
practicable to construct the necessary 
project, and to market New York’s share 
of the pores which would be developed, 
“in such a way as to serve the best in- 
terests of the State and protect the peo- 
ple in their ownership of the great water 
power resource.” 

Utilization of existing transmission 
and distribution systems is recommended, 
under a contract with the operating 
companies which “would assure to the 
companies fais remuneration for their 
services, and would assure to the con- 
sumers the advantages incident to devel- 
opment of this low-cost power by a Pub- 
lic Power Authority.” 

“Represen atives of utility companies,” 
the Commission reports, “have expressed 
a willingness to make such a contract 

will achieve, in effect, a wide distribu- 
tion of the power and insure to consum- 
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Right of Carriers to Serve 
As Customs Brokers Argued 


Federal Commissioner Told 


They Have Right to Engage in Such Business; 
Independent Brokers Protest 


HARGING that railroads and steam- 

4 ship lines are encroaching on the 
rights of independent customs house 
brokers by offering brokerage service in 
their own rights, representatives of the 
independent operators on Jan. 14 ap- 
pealed to the Bureau of Customs, De-| 
partment of the Treasury, to make the 
requirements for procuring brokerage 
licenses more stringent. 

At a formal hearing called by .the 
Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble, 
arguments were heard on both sides of 
the issue, with the common carriers hold- 
ing they have a qualified legal right to 
engage in the brokerage business. .Inde- 
pendent brokers, on the other hand, held 
that a business employing approximately 
25,000 persons in this country is en- 
dengered through the inroads of the com- 
mon carriers. 

Representing the independent brokers, 
Arthur Mayer, counsel for the New York 
Freight Forwarders and Brokers Associ- 
ation, described the existing situation. He 
declared that the independent brokers 
cannot compete with the carriers, and 
that the existing regulations be amended 
so that only those corporations incor- 
porated within the United States, and 
amenable to the laws of this country be 


Exclusion of Aliens 
In Reapportionment 
Count Is Discussed 


Debate Before House Judi- 
ciary Committee Centered | 


On Intent of the Framers | 
Of the Constitution 


The question whether it was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the constitution to 
exclude aliens in counting the whole 
number of persons in each State for ap- 
portionment of Representatives among 


the several States, was debated at a 
hearing before the House Committee on 
Judiciary Jam. 14. 

Pending before the Committee at the 
time were three resolutions, designed to 
amend the constitution by excluding 
aliens in making such a count. Repre- 
sentative Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans., 
author of one of the resolutions, advo- 
cated enactment of the proposal, while 
Representative Beck (Rep.), of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., took the opposite view. 

The resolutions which were before the 
committee are: H. J. Res. 356, H. J. Res. 
101 and H. J. Res. 20, all having the | 
same purpose. 


Favorable Action Expected 

Representative Sparks (Rep.), of Good- 
land, Kans., a member of the committee 
and author of one of the resolutions, 
stated orally in an interview that he ex- 
pects favorable action in the near future 
by the committee on one of the resolu- 
tions. 

A similar resolution was adopted by 
the House during the last session of Con- 
gress as an,amendment to the reappor- 
tionment bill but was later taken out 
along with another amendment to the 
same bill providing that disfranchised 
people should be excluded in such a 
count. 

Mr. Hoch told the Committee the matter | 
before it was one merely concerning the 
upholding of the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, and that although some have at- 
tempted to connect it with prohibition, 


by Transport Systems That 


| 
| permitted to procure brokerage licenses. | 
Moreover, he recommended that licenses | 
be limited to corporations which have | 
made provision in their charters to per- | 
mit them to act as customs. house} 
brokers. | 
Service of Carriers 


| In opening the conference, Commis- | 
sioner Eble said it was called to consider | 
| the advisability of amending the present 
|regulations. Complaints, he said, had 
ben reeeived both against common car- 
riers and independent customs house 
| brokers. 


Mr. Mayer called the Bureau’s atten- | 
; tion to the “growing practice by steam- 
ship and railroad companies whereby | 
| such common carriers, as a part of their 
service, are acting as customs house} 
brokers for consignees and consignors of | 
merchandise carried by them.” This 


|N 





service, he adged, “is frequently held out 
by such carriers as an inducement to 
obtain freight.” 


_ The term “Custom House Broker,” 
it was brought out, is interpreted in the 
|law as meaning all persons, copartner- 
ships, corporations and firms transact- 
ing customs business at a customs house 
in behalf of other persons generally. 
The law provides also that a license 
may be issued to a corporation incor- 





porated under the laws of any State 
of the country, if the charter or arti- 
cles of incorporation authorize the cor- 
poration to do a custom house broker- 
age business, “without regard to the 
citizenship of its officers or stock- 








holders.” 
Brokers Forced Out 


“The primary purpose of a common 
{carrier is to transport. merchandise or 
| passengers and not to act as a repre- 
sentative of shippers in making entries 
of merchandise at a customs house,’’ Mr. 
Mayer declared. “The manifest pur- 
pose of a commen carrier in acting as| 
a customs house broker for shippers is 
to offer an extra inducement to ship- 
pers, wholly apart from and outside of 
the transportation of merchandise. 


pany or an ocean carrier to act as a 
customs house broker. That business is 
by no stretch of the imagination actually 


‘pany. is no necessity for a railroad com- 
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B. & O. Is Refused 


Lower Fare to West 


I. C. C. Holds Carrier Must 
File New Rates Under 
Regular Procedure 


Plans of the Baltimore.& Ohio Rail- 
road to enter into through rates and 
fares with western railroads on passen- 
ger traffic between Washington, D. C., 
and the Pacific coast, involving the low 
coach and tourist sleeper fares from 
Mississippi River gateways to the coast 
destinations, were disapproved Jan. 14 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Baltimore & Ohio had filed ap- 
plication with the Commission under sec- 
tion 6 for permission to make effective 
Jan. 15 on less than the 30 days statu- 
tory notice, through fares between 
Washington, D. C., and the Pacific coast 
via the gateways of Chicagd, St. Louis, 
Memphis and New Orleans. 


Lack of Emergency 
In denying the eastern ecarrier’s pro- 
posal, the Commission declared that no 
emergency situation had occurred and 
statutory notice could not be waived. As 





the latter issue is entirely apart and 
separate from the proposal -before the 
Committee, and should not be considered. 
“Nor do the supporters of this measure 
criticize or attack the alien,” he said. 

Conditions at the time the Constitution 
was drafted must be taken into consid- 
eration, Mr. Hoch said. “This proposed 
amendment to the Constitution is neces- 
sary in order to bring present condi- | 
tions in harmony with the spirit of the 
Constitution:” 


Changes In Laws 


“At the time the Constitution was | 
drafted, no differentiation was made be-! 
tween aliens and others in this country,” 
he told the Committee. “A number of 
the States had no naturalization laws at 
that time, and of those that did have, 
in nearly every instance that to become 
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a result of this order, dismissing the 
6th section application, the B. & O. must 
file tariffs with the Commission under 
regular procedure, with full statutory 
notice of 30 days, if it still desires to 
make effective its proposed through 
route and fare arrangement with the 
western roads. 

Under this procedure, any parties de- 
siring to object to the proposed through 
rates and routes ‘will be given ample op- 
portunity for hearing, since the tariffs 
are subject to suspension under protest. 

Some weeks ago carriers operating in 
the Southeast, particularly the South- 
ern Railway, filed tariffs with the Com- 
mission, effective on Jan: 15, proposing 
through routes and fares with the west- 
ern carriers from southeastern points to 
Pacific Coast and intermediate. destina- 
tions. These tariffs were not. opposed 
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More Federal-aid Roads Begun 


In 1930 Than 


HE STATES started more Federal- 

aid road projects in 1930 than in 
any other year, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture, 
stated Jan. 14. The projects involved 
$125,780,000 of Federal funds, com- 
pared with $74,616,000 in 1929. The 
statement follows in full text: 

New Federal-aid road projects initi- 
ated by the various State highway de- 
partments during the calendar year 
1930 exceeded all previous years and 
involved Federal aid to the extent of 
$125,780,000 as compared with -$74,- 
616,000 in 1929, according to the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This is the result of the legislation 
of Apr, 4, 1930, which increased the 
Federal participation from $75,000,000 
to $125,000,000 for the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, and provided equal 
amounts for 1982 and 1933. The addi- 
tional $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 


Any Other Year 


beginning July 1, 1930, was appor- 
tioned immediately and the States re- 
sponded by initiating many projects 
which otherwise could not have been 
proposed because of lack of funds. 

The increase in Federal-aid funds 
will have a considerable effect on road 
construction and employment in 1931, 
the Bureau says. At the beginning of 
the year 9,088 miles of Federal-aid 
road were under construction at a total 
cost of $233,397,046 and involving $99,- 
572,832 of Federal-aid. There were 
also 2,875 miles to be placed under 
construction at a total cost of $60,- 
393,635 and involving $25,530,501 of 
Federal aid. 

The funds available for new projects 
on Jan. 1 amounted to $144,725,776 of 
regular Federal-aid funds and the re- 
cent emergency appropriation of $80,- 
000,000 to be advanced to the States 
for use in matching the regular Fed- 
eral-aid funds, 
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Native-born Citizens Comprise 
Less Than Half of Sailors 
Signed in 1930 


ATIVE Americans comprise only 

about one-half of the crews of 
American ships, although a consider- 
able number of the sailors are nat- 
uralized citizens, the Department of 
Commerce stated Jan. 14. 

Seamen shipped and reshipped on 
United States .vessels in 1930 to- 
talled 288,496, with 135,464 signing on 
at New York, Next to Americans, 





the English, German and Spanish sail- 
ors were most num>»rous, it was said 
in the statement, which follows i. 
full text: 

Approximately haif of the sailors 
operating United States ships are na- 
tive Americans, according to figures 
in “Merchant Marine Statistics, 1930,” 
just issued by the Sommerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Navigation. Out of 
a total of 288,496 seamen who were 
shipped and reshipped on Americ: 
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Improved Systems 


Of Distribution in 
Industry Suggested 


Traffic Expenses Average 10 
To 25 Per Cent of Op- 
erating Costs, Says De- 
partment of Commerce 


Traffic management in industry offers 
an important field for cutting down dis- 
tribution wastes, as transportation and 
traffic expenses are among the least un- 
derstood of the major cost elements in 
business, according to a statement made 
public Jan. 14 by the Department ‘of 


Commerce. 

Such expenses, it was pointed out, av- 
erage one-fourth of the total operating 
costs in a medium-sized enterprise, and 
at least 10 per cent even. in large indus- 
tries. The physical distribution phases 


of busivess are too often neglected even |, 


in well-managed businesses, it was 
added. But properly managed traffic de- 
partments usually show a profit from 
their operations. 

A report on a special study of indus- 
tria] traffic management just issued by 
the Department cites numerous elimina- 
tions of waste in distribution by various 
concerns and indicates how their methods 
may be applied generally. This report, 
it was stated, is expected to aid firms 
that are considering inaugurating traffic 
departments and to provide those estab- 
lishments having such departments a 
means of checking their efficiency. 


Local Groups Cooperate 


The statement follows in full text: 

That effective traffic management in 
commercial and industrial concerns now 
is a major phase of general business 
activity and a factor of fundamental 
importance in the elimination of distri- 
bution wastes in American industry is 
indicated by the report of a special study 
of the methods and problems of indus- 
trial traffic management made public to- 
day by the Department of Commerce. 

The survey was undertaken by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in cooperation with national and 


local traffic organizations throughout the | 


country. It is in line with a series of 
researches conducted by the Commerce 





Department with the object of revealing 
sources of waste in the national distri- 
bution and marketing system which are 
estimated to take a toll of $10,000,000,- 
000 from the country’s business annually. 

Numerous instances where concerns 
discovered methods of topping large 
wastes in their distribution systems are 
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More Radio Stations 
Seek Power Increase 


Group Apply to Commission 
For Right to Use 5,000 Watts 


A second group of regional broadcast- 
ing stations on Jan. 14 filed formal ap- 
plications for a “horizonal increase” in 
power under Which the maximum output 
of this class of stations would be in- 
creased from 1,000 to 5,000 watts. 

The applications, filed by the occu- 
pants of the 590 kilocycle regional chan- 
nel, are identical with those filed with 
the Federal Radio Commission through 
Federai Radio Supervisors last week by 
the four stations on the 940 kilocycle 
channel. The increase is requested as a 
sequel to the proposal that all stations 
operating on execlusive channets be in- 
creased in power from 5,000 watts to the 
present maximum of 50,000 watts. 
Bethuel M. Webster Jr., and Paul M. 
Segal, former general counsel and assist- 
ant general counsel, respectively, of the 
Commission, filed the requests through 
Federal radio supervisors. 


: sor’ | 
The stations submitting the new re- 


quests are WOW, Omaha, operated by 
the Woodmen of the World; WEEI, Bos- 
ton, operated by the Edison Illuminating 
Co., and KHQ, Spokane, operated by 
Wasmer, Ine. Each is licensed for 1,000 
watts during evening hours—the maxi- 
mum power permitted for the regional 
class of station. , : 

In their applications the stations con- | 
tend that no additional interference will 
be caused through the increase in power, 
since all stations on the channel will be | 
stepped up in power proportionally. The | 
applications, they state, “accord with the | 
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Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopies ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 1931 


En 


For Cracking of 


Gasoline at Issue 


Government Solicitor Tells 
Supreme Court That.Pub- 
lic Has Been Deprived of 


Free Competition 


Pooled Agreements 


Viewed as Illegal 


Counsel for Oil Companies De- 
nies Contention and Asserts 
That Product Is One of 
Cheapest on Market : 


The public has been deprived “of free 
competition in the production of gasoline 
to such an extent as to directly inerease 
its cost” by reason of the alleged patent 
pool of the Standard Oil companies of 
Indiana and New Jersey, the Texas Com- 
pany and the Gasoline Products Com- 
pany, the Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, charged in arguing the so- 
called cracking process case, Standard 
Oil Co. (Ind.) et al. v. United States, No. 
378, before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Jan. 14. 


The pooling agreements, he declared, 
“are perfectly designed to maintain roy- 
alty prices at a level of the Indiana 
company’s royalties at a time when she 
was alone in the field” by virtue of sole 
control over cracked gasoline through 
the only then existing patents for pro- 
ducing cracked gasoline. 


Commodity Prices Cited 
Counsel for the four companies, how- 
ever, denied this effect, citing that a 
comparative study of other commodities 
disclosed that gasoline is the cheapest 
product on the. market today. 


The suit, it was explained to the court 
by C. B. Ames, attorney for the Texas 
Company and representing the other 
three concerns, in the opening argument, 
was instituted by the Government under 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act, charging a 
combination amd conspiracy to restrain 
interstate ecommerce in gasoline through 


agreements resulting in the pooling of 
tents .covering processes for produc- 


ing “cracked” gasoline. 

The District Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois ruled that, though 
there was a legal monopoly in each of the 
individual patents, the defendant oil com. 
panies, by-their agreements, had con 
solidated their monopolies in violation o 
the trust law prohibitioris. 


Cross-Licensing Charged 
It was charged in the Government’s 
suit that.the four companies named had 
cross-licensed their patents, granting 
each other the use of all and permitting 
each to sublicense under all upon fixed 
royalties. These companies in turn sub- 


licensed to numerous refining companies | 


under the patents, the sublicensees being 
joined in the suit as “secondary” de- 
fendants. 

The argument was begun before the 
Supreme Court on Jan. 13 and will be 
concluded on Jan, 15. 

Taking up his argument as the court 
convened, Mr. Ames stated that the con- 
troversy was limited to three of the 79 
contracts originally pleaded in the Gov- 
ernment’s bill against the defendant oi! 
companies. Taking these three contracts 
up separately, Mr. Ames explained con- 
tract No. 31, between the Standard Oil 
of Indiana and the Texas Company, as 
follows: 

“It is a simple license granted by the 
Texas Company to Standard of Indiana 
under the patent rights of the former 
relating to cracking. It is a simple li- 
cense granted by Standard of Indiana to 
the Texas Company under patent rights 
of Indiana relating to cracking, providing 
that either of the contracting parties may 
grant licenses to others under the rights 
of both parties. 


“It is a sweeping settiement of patent | 


f) 


“A 


DAILY topical survey of the 
National Government will 


enable our citizens to understand § 
and to use the fine facilities the*} 
Congress provides for them.” 


tered as Second Class Matter at 


the Post Office, Washington, D..C. 


| Mixed Crews Used Effect of Patents | Navy Building Bill 
|On American Ships 


Omits One Cruiser 


House Committee, Approving 
Measure, Strikes Out 
6-inch Gun Vessel 


HE House 


Committee on Naval 
| Affairs on Jan. 14 ordered the bill 
(H. R. 14688), authorizing an expen- | 


diture of $74,030,000 fon the construc- 
tion of surface ships, airplanes, and 
submarines, to be reported. The bill 


originally authorized an appropria- 


tion of approximately $87,000,000, but 


the Committee voted to strike out 
authorization of $16,605,000 for con- 
struction of a six-inch gun cruiser of 
the controverted type, and added an 
amendment recommended by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy authorizing $3,- 
000,000 to be used in experiments with 
the diesel engine. 

The bill would, allow the Navy to 
build a cruiser, which would carry 
36 airplanes, at a cost of $20,780,000. 
Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., said “it is barely possible 
that all future cruiser tonnage will 
be this class of ship, since experts 
predict that it may revolutionize naval 
construction.” The bill authorizes an 
appropriation of $27,650,000 for con- 
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President Answered 
In Senate Debate on 
Power Nominations 


[Continued on Page 3, 


e 
Senator Wheeler Directs 
Criticism Against State- 


ment Refusing to Return 
|the bill on the basis of $45,000,000 and 


Names of Appointees 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
stated orally Jan. 14 that he would seek 
to have recommitted to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce the nom- 
inations of the three members of the 
Federal Power Commission, which were 
voted for reconsideration by the Senate 

‘| Jan. 9. 

The three members of the Commission, 
whose names, were requested from the 
“Ereaia tent for return to the Senate and 

which are again on the executive cal- 
endar of the Senate, are George Otis 
Smith, Chairman, Claude L. Draper and 
Marcel Garsaud. 

After a vote of the Senate for recon- 
| sideration and for return of the nom- 
|inations, President Hoover transmitted 
a message refusing their return. Upon 
failure of the nominations to be included 
in the executive calendar following the 
Senate’s action, Senator Walsh spon- 
sored a motion by which they were re- 
turned to the calendar. 

Senator Walsh said that he would in- 
stigate a move for recommittal of the 
nominations when the names are reached 
on the executive calendar. Should the 
‘nominations be recommitted, it will 
{mean that the Interstate Commerce 
Committee can call the three men be- 
fore them, it is explained. 

Asked as to whether recommittal 
|would mean calling of the men again 
|before the Committee, Senator Walsh 
stated that any such action rested with 
the members of the Committee’ and 
|would be for them to decide. 

Later, on the floor of the Senate, Sen- 
ator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, di- 
rected criticism against the statement of 
| President Hoover relative to his refusal 
to return the power nominations to the 
| Senate, and stated that he “wished to call 
|attention to @ number of: inaccuracies” 
|} appearing therein. 

First of all, Senator Wheeler referred 
to that part of the statement which said 
that the action of the Senate “might 
have the attractive political nf€rit of giv- 
ing rise to the theory that those who 
voted against the resolution are friends 
of the power trusts.” 


“Tt seems strange to me,” Senator 





conflicts for the purpose of avoiding liti- | Wheeler said, “that a President of the 


gation between the two parties or between 


one of them and the licensees of the' 


other. Each party is left free in the fu- 
ture to issue license under its own pat- 
ent rights upon any terms which suit 
its fancy. 

“Provision is made for the division of 
royalties collected by either party.” 


In the consideration of these contracts, 
Mr. Ames pointed out, the parties were | ordinates. 


dealing with the industry in its forma- 
tive state. 
cessive demand for gasoline. In 1904 
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| United States should issue a statement 
impugning the good intention of th 
| Senate.” . 
| Referring to the statement that “much 


| Senate voted for return of the nomina- 

tions, it was not because the members 
| were unqualified, but because the Senate 
j insisted upon its own selection of sub- 
Senator Wheeler said that 
| “everybody knows that when the Presi- 


Up to 1909 there was no ex-| dent made that statement he was unin-| 


| formed, because I myself said on this 
| 
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Number of Farni Bankruptcies 


At Low Point for Fiscal Year 


‘ers and farmers, representing 12 souths 


HE number of farm bankruptcies 
declined 10 per cent in the fiscal 


t 


year ended June 30, 1930, from the | 


level of the preceding year, and reached 
the lowest level since 1922, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated Jan. 14. 
The number constituted a smaller per- 
centage of the total of bankruptcies in 
the Nation than in 1929, the Depart- 
ment said. 

The effects of the drought and low 
prices in 1930 are not reflected in the 
figures, the Departmen: said, since the 
results of such conditions do not usu- 
ally appear in bankruptcy figures vntil 
some years afterward. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Farm bankruptcies during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930, declined 10 
per cent from the number reported for 
1929, according to figures compiled by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


| of the Department of Agriculture, 


e 
i 


from data collected by the office of the 
Attorney General. 

Farmer bankruptcies for the 12 
| months ended June 30, 1930, numbered 
| 4,464 as compared with 4,939 for 192 
| and 5,679 for 1928. The number for 

1930 comprises 7.4 per cent of all bank- 

ruptcies as compared with 8.7 per cent 

in 1929. Farmers having recourse to 
bankruptcy proceedings during the 
fiscal year of 1980 represert the sm:.ll- 

est number for any year since 1922 

when 3,236 cases were reported. 

Although the numbe:> of farmers 

failing~*hrough bankruptcies in 1930 
| is still much above those of prewar 

years they were far below the number 

of such failures during several of the 
postwar years wh'n the number 
reached a peak of 7,872 in 1925. The 
concluding date of farmer bankruptcy 
cases usually has shown a considerable 
lag tehind the date of the economic 


(Continued on Page 13, Column 2.) 
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—Calvin Coolidge, 


President of the United States, 


1923—1929 


“YEARLY 
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Loans for Food — 
Eliminated From 


Relief Measure 


Recedes From Its 
Proposal .for Additional 
Sum ard Resolution Is 
Sent to President 


Total of 45 Million 
Is Now Authorized 


Senator Robinson Says He Will 
Attempt to Attach 15 Mil- 
lion Dollar Item to Agricul- 
tural Supply Bill 


The Senate on Jan. 14 receded from 
its proposed amendments to the 
drought relief resolutio, .S. J. Res. 
447) and allowed the apyirpriation 
of $45,000,000 to go to the President, 
for signature. 

The Senate action was taken after 
the House had refused to agree to 
amendments which would have added 
$15,000,000 to the total appropriation 
for the purpose of food loans and 
would have removed restrictions by 
which the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be limited to designated areas 
in-which to make loans. The first 
amendment was offered by Senator 
Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, and 
the latter by Senater Black (Dem.), 
of Alabama. 

Senator Robinson’s Plan 
Senate agreement on the provisions of 


without provisions specifically enabling 
loans for food was accomplished after 
Senator Rol-inson of Arkansas, the 
Minority Leader, had announced an in- 
tention to seek to attach the amount to 
the regular annual appropriation bill for 
the Department of Arriculture. He in- 
troduced an amendment to that bill, 
whic” was reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Jan. 14, and 


declared the intention to “fight for it” _ 


when conside-ation is given to the an- 
nual supply measure._ 

It was ‘the opi 
son, a view later reiterated by Senator 
dones (Rep.), of Washington, that the 
Senate should recede from. its position 
and “get this much money started out 
where it can do some good.” Senator 
Robinson told the-Senate that it should 
stand firm when the time comes to take 
a position, but that he and others of his 
minority associates were convinced, as 


Senator Jones had stated, of a recessity ° 


for avoiding further delay. 
Says 25 Millions Held 

In the course of the debate, Senator 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, asserted 
that the Red Cross has in its possession 
for relief purposes “at least $25,000,000.” 

Senator Thomas read from the report 
of that organization, which is required 
by law to be filed with the Speaker of the 
House, under date of June 30, 1930, in 
which it was reported that the Red Cross 
had in‘its custody at that time a total of 
$34,731,962.86, made up of Liberty bonds, 
Government securities, endowments, and 
other funds. 

“The time has come, the necessity is 
here,” Senator Thomas said, “but for 
some reason Mr. Payne did not advise 
the Senate Committee that he had the 
money.” s 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, called attention to the fact that 
Mr, Payne told the Commiittee that a call 
for funds would not be issued until the 
surplus on hand had been depleted to as 
low as $1,500,000. 

Senator Thomas sajd that he could 
not explain the statement, “unless Mr, 
Payne was unwilling to let the Commit- 
tee kno-v c* its vast resources.” 


nion of Senator Robin« ~ 


“If the record of the Committee is to. 


be believed,” he said, “the Red Cross 
not only horrded these funds, but they 
tried to conceal the fact that they had 
the money.” 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
stated that he had sought to appear be- 
fore the conferees in regard to his amend- 


lof the debate indicates” that when the| ment for $15,000;000 tor loans for the 


purchase of food, but that Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, chairman of the 
conferees had refused. Senator Jones: 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Southern States Ask 
Quick Drought Relief 


Appeal 
Laid Before Senate 


An appeal from bankers, business 1} 


ern States, that Congress rush thre 


|all pending relief legislation, was 


before the Senate Jan. 14 by Vice 
ident Curtis, to whom it was add 
The message was sponsored by @ 
ference that had assembled at M 


/Tenn., and urged Congress to do “ 


thing that is humanly possible” f ; 
relief of suffering. The telegram 
lows in full text: v 
Agricultural leaders, bankers and fa: 
ers, representing 12 southern States, ai 
sembled in Memphis, Tenn., deplore am 
view with alarm the congressional ¢ 


| lock over drought relief measures. In 


asmuch as al] feed and food pro 
completely exhausted and all a’ 
resources are tied up in failed © 

in thousands of communities thro 
out the South, producing a state of 
ject poverty which necessitates imme 
diate relief, we respectfully memorializ 
Congreua to do everything that is | 
manly possible to expedite p ge of | 
relief measures now pending. (Sig 
Harry D, Wilson, chairman, 


From Conference Is © 


ig 


a 





Liquor Traffic 
Main Objective 
~ In Enforcement 


’ " ie REM 2 
Director Woodcock Says No 
_ Efforts Are Being Made to 
wn ; : : 
Apprehend Private Viola- 
tors of Dry Law 


The objective of the Bureau of Pro- 
shibition ote prevent traffic in intoxi- 
»vating liquor and to apprehend cemmer- 
*ial violators, the Director of Prohibi- 
ntion,. Amos W..W. Woodcock, told the 

House 4 
‘executive session on L , 
eto the transcript of his testimony 
made public by the _Gommittee. 

“Committee was considering the appro- 
spriation bill for the Department of Jus- 

ice. 

t “No efforts are being made to appre- 
-hend private violators of the law,” Di- 
rector Woodcock said in answering an 
“inquiry as to how the Bureau of Pro- 
chibition expects to make enforcement 
effective with the small additional force 
it proposes to appoint under its requested 
increased appropriation.  __ ‘ 

“There Are so many constitutional diffi- 
@ulties that the task would be an impos- 
sible one to apprehend private violators. 
But we do think we can stop the open 
“traffic in intoxicating liquor by develop- 
“ing the force that we have and the 
force that we expect to get into thor- 
oughly efficient and loyal investigatgrs, 
and with such aid as we can get from 
the State and local authorities. 
would have to say that we would reach 
a degree of enforcement when we have 

revented the traffic in’ intoxicating 
iquor, when you would see no open sa- 
loons or speakeasies, when you see no 
liquor being manufactured, when you 
“see no liquor being transported commer- 
cially. We think that is enforcement 
and that is our ultimate objective.” 
. Says More Agents Needed 

Prior to Director Woodcock’s testi- 
_mony, the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, had outlined to the Committee 
the need of the Department of Justice 
for 500 additional prohibition agents, 
provided for in the pending four-depart- 
ment bill (H. R. 16110), which carries 
$11,369,500 for the Bureau of Prohibi- 
_tion. The Attorney General had referred 
to the attitude of. the States toward Fed- 
eral enforcement and said that the re- 
quest for 500 additional agents “does 


Dec. 8, according 
just 


. 
* 


not involve the Federal Government in| 


any greater activity than properly falls 
to its share.” (A summary of the At- 
torney General’s testimony was pub- 
lished in the issue of Jan. 14.) 

“Mobile Army” of Agents 

Mr. Woodcock said this personnel is 
“a mobile army and ought to be readily 
transferable from one section to an- 
other.” He said any of these agents as- 
signed to investigate a place where liquor 
is sold would be authorized to buy in- 
toxicating liquor, which, he said, is sus- 
tained by general legal practice. He 
said, however, he is discouraging their 
drinking liquor, does not approve the 
practice, and “I think we can ultimately 
eliminate it altogether.” The drinking 
by the agents, he said, now is down al- 
most to a minimum. 

Mr. Woodcock said that at the present 
time there is not much liquor smuggling | 
across the Canadian border. Asked if ‘it | 
is his policy to permit the tapping of 
wires, he said he approved that and that) 
de does not think the unlawful have any | 
right to use them with impunity. The} 
Supreme Court of the United States, he 
said, has approved the practice. He said 
he would not care to say how many wires | 
have been tapped, as he did not know 
and even if he did know, he said, he 
would ask to be excused from telling. | 
He said he thought “the prosecution of a | 


person for making home brew, with no} 


commercial aspect, is not. impossible, of 
course, but is very difficult.” 

Director Woodcock told the Commit- 
tee the allocation of the 500 additional 
agents would be as follows, by prohibi- 
tion districts: 

First, New England, 20 additional, 
now 74 agents and 5 investigators there. 
Second, New York State, 90 additional 
agents, now 249 agents and 20 investiga- 
tors there. Third, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware, 70 additional 
agents, now 172 agents and 17 investi- 
gators. Fourth, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, the two Virginias, and the two 
Carolinas, 40 additional, now 147 agents 
and 5 investigators. Fifth, most of the 
South, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Loui- 
siana, Texas and Mississippi, 
tional agents, now 170 agents and 15 
investigators. Sixth, Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, 40 additional 
agents, now 127, agents and 6 investi- | 
gators. Seventh, Illinois, Wisconsin and | 
Indiana, 80 additional agents, now 104 
agents and 11 investigators. Eighth 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas, and Jowa, | 


2 investigators. Ninth, Kansas, Ne-| 
braska, Arkansas and Missouri, 25 addi- | 
tional agents, now 80 agents and 2 in- 
vestigators. Tenth, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico, 15 additional 
agents, now 48 agents and 1 investigator. 
Eleventh, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana, 20 additional agents, now 87 
agents and 4 investigators. Twelfth, 
California, Nevada and Hawaii, 20 ad- 
ditional agents, now 69 agents and 
investigators. 


Relief for Unemployed 
Asked in Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Jan, 14. 

Immediate expenditure of $330,700 to 
aid in the relief of unemployment is 
urged in a message sent to the Legis- 
lature Jan. 13 by Governor Ely. The 
entire amount would be taken from cur- 
rent revenue, 

In a detailed list the Governor speci- 
fies each sum for various kinds of work, 
including repairs at armories, cleaning 
books in the State Library, repairs and 
improvements in State buildings, clear- 
ing Jand in State forests and in connec- 
tion with State institutions and other 
matters. 


Navy Specialists Testify 
On Ship Construction Bill 


Continuing its consideration of the 
bill (S. 5288) to authorize the construc- 
tion of one aircraft carrier, two cruisers 
and four submarines, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs Jan. 14 in ex- 
ecutive session received testimony from 
three Navy officers on technical fea- 
tures of the measure. Appearing before 
the Committee were Rear Admirals 
William D, Leahy, of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, Department of the Navy; 
George H, Rock, of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, and Harry E. 
Yarnell, of the Bureau of Engineering. 


Committee on Appropriations in| 


The | 


So, I} 


Loans for Food Eliminated 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURS URSD. 


Passports Issued 


From Drought Relief Measure | {y 1930 Exceed 


Bill Is Sent to President Carrying $45,000,000 for Af- 
fected Areas After Senate Recedes From Stand 
For Extra Appropriation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


House conferees. In response 
Senator Caraway said that he had known 
of instances in which professional lobby- 
ists had been permitted to appear be- 
fore conferees. . 

Calling attention to an $80,000,000 pay 
increase for Government employes and 
$126,000,000 in tax refunds, Senator 
Caraway said that if the Government 
has the money to do these things, it 
has the money to keep those in need 
of food from starving. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 


explained that objection had been raised 
by the 


;person in the drought stricken area, 
rather than limited to designated coun- 
ties in that area. “It is contrary to the 
purpose of the bill for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to arrogate to himself the 
right to designate county lines,” declared 
Senator Black. 

The $10,000,000 additional asked by the 
American Red Cross “will but scratch 
the surface,” the Alabama Senator as- 
serted. Stating that the allotment of 
the Red Cross to needy families of from 
| four to six members in his State was $4 
per week, he said that unless the $10,- 
| 000,000 additional asked was sufficient to 
increase such allotments, it would not be 
| enough. 
Senator Black announced that he is 
|considering a bill to appropriate from 
|the Treasury funds to take care of the 
| starving and hungry, to extend aid “by 





pay it.” He contended that “funds raised 
| voluntarily are not fairly and equitably 
distributed. The burden is borne in the 
;}main by those of moderate circum- 
stances,” he said. “Those getting tax re- 
turns will not give their just share.” 

| Pointing out that he understood Sen- 
| ator Jones would move that the Senate 
recede from its amendment to provide 
| $15,000,000 for loans for purchase of 
food, Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, said that “it is in the power of 
the Administration forces in the House 
to defeat the feed, seed and fertilizer 
|loans indefinitely and it is my informa- 
tion that they intend to do that.” 

| 


| Senator Robinson 
Criticizes House 


Senator “Robinson criticized action at 
“the other end of the Capitol habitually 
| refusing to consider Senate bills, refus- 





| ing to the Senate, take it or leave it.” 
|He declared that if the conference re- 
{port is rejected and the demands of the 
| House not met, “the House under its 
| present leadership, under the direction, 
|I believe, of a higher authority, will let 
|the bill lie unacted upon. Then the 
criticism of the country will be directed 
against the Senate to force it to accept 
the terms and get what meager appro- 
priation it can, he continued. 
| The Arkansas Senator contended fur- 
| ther that the “attitude of stifling debate, 
|cutting off amendments and refusal to 
;consider measures can’t be justified in 
}@ government like ours.” What-is pro- 
| posed, he said, is “to give the farmer an 


jurged that relief be extended to any) 


obtaining money from those best able to r 


|ing to consider Senate amendments, say- | 


funds by the Government “is the only 
real way to meet the situation.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.),; of Idaho, raised 
the question as to whether the appropri- 
ation of $45,000,000 for loans for seed, 
\feed and fertilizer should be held up 
over the issue of added funds for pur- 
chases’ 6€ food. He pointed out that 
such action would be keeping people from 
preparing for their crops, which, he 
| pointed out, is absolutely necessary. 

Senator ‘Norris proposed yielding on 
the amendment at this time and plac- 
ing the provision for loan for food in 
|the agricultural appropriation bill. Sen- 
|ator Robinson agreed that the Senate 
|could place the amendment in the agri- 
|cultural appropriation bill “and see that 
it remains there if the agricultural ap- 
|propriation bill is passed.” 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
called attention to an appropriation of 
| $20,000,000 for the relief for Russia in 
|1921, pointing out that President 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, 
‘had appeared before the House Com- 
|mittee urging the need of the legisla- 
tion. “In 1921 it was safe and sane to 
| vote money to give away to Russians, 
| but now it is wrong to vote it to loan 
|to the destitute in this country,” the 
| Texas Senator declared. He asked that 
|the Administration consider its attitude 
jon Telief at that time in contrast to its 
| attitude today. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
}see, read to the Senate from records 


| showing that funds for relief have been 





|including appropriations several times 
for Mississippi River flood sufferers. 
Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
emphasized that these funds were voted 
as gifts and not as loans as in the pres- 
ent case. 

Senator Gillett (Rep:), of Massachu- 
| setts, taking issue with Senator Norris 
jin regard to the generosity of the Presi- 
|dent, contended that “it was too late 
for the Senator from Nebraska to make 
;the people of the country believe that 
the present occupant of the White House 
lis not filled with generosity.” 


tude of ,the need for relief, loaning of 


| voted on various occasions since 1803, | 


Previous Record 


Growth in American Travel 
Abroad and in Foreign 
Commerce Described at 
House Hearing |) ~' 


More passports permitting Americans 
to travel abroad were issued by the De- 
partment’ of State in 1930 _in any 
previous ‘year, the: Aatniitalbies, 
of State, Wilbur J. Carr, testified Nov. 
'28 before the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations .in explain- 
ing the budget of. his): Department for 
the fiscal year 1932. Proceedings of the 


subcommittee have just been made public 
by the House Committee. 


The duties of the Department of State 
have increased, Mr. Carr said, in propor- 
tion to the increase in the United States 
foreign trade, which grew from $3,301,- 
932,000-in 1910 to $9,640,356,000 in 1929. 


Prewar Situation 

Whereas in 1914, before the World 
| War, only 20,320 passports were issued 
|to Americans traveling abroad, more 
|than 200,000 passports were issued by 
the Department in 1930, it was stated. 
| This 1930 issue of passports, Secretary 
Carr stated, was 15,839 more than in 
| 1929 and 20,975 more than in 1928. 
| American investments abroad in 1930 
| were estimated to be between $13,366,- 
| 000,000 and $15,366,000,000, Mr. Carr 
| said, in stressing the increased responsi- 
| bilities of the Department of State. 
1923 these foreign investments were esti- 
| mated to be about $8,105,000,000. 
| The work of the Department in carry- 
jing out the recent tightening up of im- 
migration restrictions also has been of 
|much concern, he said: Rigid enforce- 
ment of the law has required a great 
| deal of additional work and study. The 
| number of immigrants entering the coun- 
try, however, Mr, Carr stated, has been 
greatly reduced. 

The participation of the United States 
in international conferences and con- 
gresses, including the conference on ra- 
dio, was pointed out by Mr. Carr as one 
of the many other duties of his Depart- 
ment. 





Proposal to Place an Embargo on Oil 


The setting up of a tariff or an em- 
bargo on oil as a possible means of re- 


lieving the situation of the national pe- | 


troleum industry will be considered at 
jan emergency oil conference on Jan. 15 
at Washington, D.‘C., it was stated 
\orally Jan. 14 on behalf. of delegates to 
the conference. 


A revision of the present proration 
|system also will be considered at the 
| conference, which was called by Gov- 


Delegates to Two-day Conference Also to Consider Tariff 
And Revision or Proration System 


|chairman of the special committee in-% 
| vestigating communistic activities, had | 


result of communist activity, Senator Rob- | 


|apology to this Congress, whom they 


honorable loan for food for his horse and|ernors W. J. Holloway, of Oklahoma, 
mule but to make him stand in the bread|and Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas, before 
line for food for his wife and children.” | their terms of office expired on Jan. 12. 
Replying to information that Chair-|It was explained, however, at the confer- 
man Wood, of the House Appropriations jence bureau of information that no 
Committee, and Representative Fish, | agenda had been formulated. 


The State legislatures, those of Cali- 
fornia and Oklahoma, have passed me- 
morials, it was said, supporting a tariff 
as the solution of the present difficul- 
ties of the oil industry. Mr. Holloway 
will preside as chairman of the confer- 


described food riots in Arkansas as the 
inson demanded that they “make an 


have slandered in a cowardly manner.” | 


| To Be Studied at Emergency Session 


| bureau of information on behalf of the | 
|delegates now assembling for the con- 
ference that in the minds of some “a 
tariff or an absolute embargo is the only 
| hope.” Others may seek a revision of 
|the present system of proration, which 
| has many “objectionable features,” it 
was explained. Some c* the wells run 
only thrce days a week and there are 
enormous amounts of oil in storage. The 
present emergency, according to infor- 
| mation before the conference, will affect 
22,000,000 persons directly or indirectly. 
In the event that the conference agrees 
upon a tariff or an embargo on oil, the 
matter will be taken up directly with 
Congress, but if it decides to revise the 
| present proration system, the Federal 
| Oil Conservation Board will be con- 
| sulted, the information bureau of the 
| conference disclosed. 


‘Law Enfo 





rcement Group 
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In: 


|; was 
; no 


| Senate 


40 additional agents, now 81 agents and | those 


Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
announced that on approval of the ap- 
propriation, he would submit a resolu- 
|tion to notify the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture that “when the Senate voted for | 


the drought relief bill, it did so with 
the desire and intent that the funds so 
provided should be for all families suf- 
| fering as a result of the drought whether 
|living in a county where the drought 
great or in a district where it was 
t general.” 


Been Hampered, 
Says Senator Norris 


“While the Senate has passed various 
provisions for relief, we haven’t been able 


to have these enacted into law because of | 
l- | the President of the United States,” de- | 
40 addi-|clared Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska. 
| 000,000 for loans for purchase of food is; 


“If this amendment for $15,- 


not rejected, if the Senate does not recede 
and adopt the conference report, we are 
frankly teld that we’ll get nothing for 


loans for seed for crops and feed for | 
>| animals. 


“I can’t understand the viewpoint of 


our country must not be relieved by the 


ence until a permanent chairman will es 

be elected, it was stated at the bureau.| Assembles Without Quorum 
In the joint letter of the two former | . 

governors who called the conference, each} With only three members in attend- 


i pvecesing State been requested ‘snes when the National Commission on 
|; to send 25 or more delegates appointed | y, 
by the Governor. Of these, 20 are to aw Observance and Enforcement re- 


represent oil interests and five are to assembled Jan. 14 to give final consid- 
be present in behalf of the public of|eration to its report on the prohibition 
their respective States. |problem, Chairman George W. Wicker- 


48 hrs. 
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57 hrs. 58 hrs. 60 hrs. 


“AurHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PusuisHep Without COMMENT BY THE UN 


56 hrs 


RX 


55 hrs. 
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63 hrs. 70 hrs. No Limit 
United States Women’s Bureau. 


54 hrs. 


The maximum hours of labor which shall constitute a week’s work 
for women in industry, as embodied in the laws of various States, 
are shown comparatively in the above chart, prepared by the 


United States Women’s Bureau, 


Department of Labor. Where a 


State has more than one law to regulate the work week, the law af- 
fecting the greatest number of women workers is taken as the basis. 


War College Assembling Material 
For Use of World War Historians 


Fifteen Years More Declared Necessary to Gather Suffici- 


ent Facts From Voluminous Records 


The Army War College is assembling 
material from war records from which 
a history of the World War may eventu- 
ally be written, according to an oral 
statement Jan. 14 by the Commandant, 
Maj. Gen. William D. Connor, but the 
work will require at least 15 more years 
before it is completed. 

“The Army War College is not writing 
a history of the World War and it can- 
not write one until all the facts are ac- 
cessible,” said Gen. Connor. 


During debate in the House on Jan. 8 
on the Army appropriation bill (H. R. 
15593) the statement was made by Rep- 
resentative Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, 
Miss., a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, that “Congress has been ap- 
propriating around $100,000 a year for 
the last eimht or 10 years for ‘Army offi- 
cers to write a history of the World War 
and they have not done enything.” Mr. 
Collins said they wrote one little pam- 
phlet and then found it was so inaccurate 
that they did not publish it. 


“I have gathered the impression from 
the War Department that they had given 
up the idea of writing a history of the 
World War,” said Mr. Collins; “that they 
did not now believe that the World War 
history ought to be written by Army 
officers; that they ought to be written by 
individuals who know more about his- 
tory writing. than they know. I think 
that the Congress ought to content itself 
with making the material available, so 
that nistorians can write a history of the 
World War if they want to, and I think 
that when we have done that we have 
gone the limit.” 

Mr: Collins said in an oral statement 
Jan. 14 that the United States is the 
only major nation-which participated in 
the World War which had not made 


i\More Radio Stations 
Seek Power Increase 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
most modern trends in radio broadcast- 
ing technique.” . 

As was stated by the occupants of the 
940-kilocycle channels, each of the sta- 
tions contend they will be able “to give 
a higher quality and more satisfactory 


{hurry research of this kind. 


e 


available to its citizens its records on 
the war. He said that the historical ‘sec- 
tion of the Army War College, in addi- 
tion to studying the military history and 
preparing text books for the courses of- 
fered by the college, was authorized by 


Congress to collect, index, file and make 

a synopsis of military matters of his- 

torical importance, assemble informa- 

tion from the French and German war 

archives, and to prepare an outline for 

oe contemplated history of the World 
ar. 

General Connor, in his oral &tate- 
ment, said the War College receives 
from Congress for its historical sec- 
tion less than $20,000 a year to cov: 
its numerous duties, one of which is the 
survey of the war records to make their 
contents intelligible and _ ultimately 
available for preparation of a history. 
Mr. Collins pointed out that this appro- 
priation does not include the cost of sup- 
plies and materials for the section and 
the total cost of maintaining it was be- 
tween $80,000 and $100,000 a year. 


of the war were so voluminous that 
the War College had been compelled to 
classify the material and separate the 


portions that are historically valuable | 


from those that are purely routine. 

“We have 126 volumes on the history 
of the War of the Rebellion, “said Gen. 
Connor, “and there are more records on 
the World War than there are individual 
words in these 126 volumes. This com- 
parison will give some idea of the mass 
of .material covering acres of floor space 
here in Washington. he 
the General Headquarters alone fill 534 
filing cases, four drawers each. About 
three-fifths of these have been studied 
and classified.” 

Unwilling To Hurry 

Gen. Connor said he was unwilling to 
What the 
War College is doing, he said, with the 
researches available, is to study the rec- 
ords, select the matter which is histori- 
cally valuable, classify the material, and 
have it in shape for historians to use. 
“You can not write history without the 
facts,” he said, “and to write a history 
of the World War from the hundreds 


records of | 





Flerein, Brine 
States DaILy 


. Power Statement 


Senator Wheeler Directs 
Criticism Against Reasons 
For Refusing to Return 
Three Names 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
floor that if the President knew the facts 
he would remove the Commissioners 
without waiting for the Senate to act.” 

The real issue in the entire contro- 
versy, Senator Wheeler insisted, has been 
overlooked. The issue, he said, is where 
would the President stand when an issue 
arose between public servants and friends 
of the power interests. 

“He has chosen to stand,” he declared, 
“on the side of the men fighting for the 
power interests and against the men who 
stood for the rights of the rank and file 
of the people.” 

Referring to the President’s statement 
of ‘regret’ that the Senate consumed so 
much time in the consideration of the 
question when “the country requires 
every constructive energy,” Senagor 
Wheeler agreed that it is unfortun#te 
that the Senate has to take up the time,, 
but he laid responsibility for that ne- fp. 
cessity on the President. 

“That statement is nov in accordance 
with the facts,” he said, declaring that 
for two years the Senate has sought to 
relieve unemployment, and that when 
the drought came‘members of the Sen- 
o were the first to disclose the true 

acts. 


“What became of the Wagner urem- 


' ployment bills introduced in the last ses- 


sion of Congress?” he demanded. 


He termed the President’s statement 
as a “belated effort to escape the blame 
which belongs squarely upon his shotl- 
ders.” 

He further charged that the President 
from the first “denied the, very exist- 
ence of unemployment, but he used the 
power of the Administration to oppose 
the Wagner unemployment bills, that he 
opposed congressional appropriation tor 
relief, that he continued to underesti- 
mate the true conditions of unemploy- 
ment, and that he said on numerous 
occasions that the Red Cross could ad- 
equately take eare of the situation and 
did not need additional funds.” 


Confirmed Before Recess 


“Calling attention to misstatements of 
facts on the part of a President of the 
United States is not pleasant,” Sena 
Wheeler said, “but cold and undisputed 
facts show that it is misinformation.” 

The nominations of the members of 
the Federal Power Commission were con- 
firmed by the Senate immediately before 
its recess for the holidays Dec. 20. Dur- 
ing the holiday period, the three mem- 
bers of the Commission, Mr. Smith, Dr. 


Gen. Connor said the historical records | Draper and Mr, Garsaud, announced the 


dismissal of F. E. Bonner, Charles A. 
Russell and William V. King. 


Oh the grounds that Mr. Russell and 
Mr. King were “faithful and efficient 
public servants” and that their discharge 
appeared to have been made becapsad 
they were .serving the interests of t\v 
public rather than the interests of the 
power trusts, protest was made by vari- 


|ous Senators. 


Upon convening of the Senate Jan. if 
following thg holiday recess, Senator 
Walsh made a motion for reconsidera- 
tion of the confirmation of these three 
nominations, including a request for re- 


iturn of the names to the Senate by the 


President. He explained that a motion 
for reconsideration of the vote on the 
confirmations was made in order within 
two days of executive session after the 
vote. Since the Senate had recessed for 
the holidays immediately after the vote, 
the motion was in order upon its re- 
convening. ‘ 

Immediate consideration of the pro- 
posed motion by Senator Walsh is not 
expected, since before reaching these 
names the Senate must consider the 
nomination of _Eugene Meyer to the 


who say that human suffering in| 


“| 
7 | 


|appropriation of public funds,” Senator 
| Norris continued. Pointing out that the 
| distress caused by the drought was al- 
most nationwide, the Nebraska Senator 
| contended that on account of the magni- 


‘Right to Use Funds 
For Spraying Sought 


| Fruit Growers of Virginia Call 
| On Secretary Hyde 


| A delegation of four members of the 
House of Representatives and two officer's 
of the Virginia State Drought Commit- 
|tee called Jan. 14 on the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, to ask that 
|loans to fruit growers for the purchase 
| of fertilizer and spraying materials be 
authorized from the drought relief fund 
| pending in Congress, C. W. Warburton, 
secretary of the National Drought Com- 
mittee, stated orally. Mr. Warburton 
| took part in the conference. 
The request was taken under advise- 
|ment, Mr. Warburton said. Loans for 
| fertilizers are specifically provided in the 
|law* authorizing the appropriation, he 
said, but the suggested loans for spray- 
jing materials will depend on interpreta- 
tion of the law by the Secretary of Agri- 
|culture. The law provides for loans for 
feed, seed, fertilizer, gasoline and oil for 
| tractors, and other purposes incident to 
agricultural production, he said. 
| The delegation represented the fruit- 
|growing districts of Virginia and Ar- 
| kansas, Mr. Warburton said, Its mem- 
bers were: Representatives Fuller 
(Dem.), of Eureka Springs, Ark.; Moore 
(Dem.), of Fairfax, Va.; Shaffer (Rep.), 
of Wytheville, Va.; and Garber (Rep.), 
of Harrisonburg, Va.; Harry Flood Byrd, 
Chairman of the Virginia State Drought 
Committee, and J. R. Hutcheson, Vice 
j Chairman of that Committee, 


_ When asked whether he would be will- 
ing to cooperate with the conference, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, who is Chairman of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board, stated orally 
| that he would, if invited to the. confer- 
|ence. He said he had not received an 
invitation. 
| Wirt Franklin, president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., will deliver the key- 
inote address to open the conference. 
In the letter calling for the conference, 
the former Governors stated that the 
meeting was “on account of the dire dis- 
tress in the petroleum industry of the 
| United States” with particular reference 
to “saving 300,000 small wells having a 
settled daily production of 500,000 bar- 
rels from certain abandonment if present 
conditions continue.” 
|regarded as so grave, accordihg to the 
letter, “that any considerable delay will 





The emergency is 


industry, particularly 15,000 or 20,000 
individual producers engaged therein 
known as independents, as well as the in- 
| dependent refiners and marketers.” 
| Mr. Holloway and Mr. Reed explained 
|that the situation “has been brought 
about by a loss of market for oil pro- 
{duced in the United States occasioned 
|by ever-increasing imports of crude oil 
and refined products, éspecially gasoline, 
which imports have absorbed in large 
measure the markets of the eastern 
States, which were formerly supplied by 
oil produced in tke eastern States, in 
the midcontinent field and California.” 

It was pointed out by, the conference 





service to listeners residing within its 
service area,” and that by virtue of the 
increased power, each of the stations in- 
volved will be enabled to extend its pres- 
ent service area. No stations or listeners 
will be adversely affected, the requests 
| state. 


|Sham announced an adjournmént until 
|Jan. 15. - The failure to obtain the pres- 
ence of a quorum was assigned by Chair- 
man Wickersham as the reason for the 
adjournment after he and two other 
Commissioners had been in session for 
only a few minutes. 6 
| The short session was attended by At the Federal Radio. Commission, it 
Chairman Wickersham, Dean Roscoe|was explained orally that applications 
|Pound and Judge Kenneth Mackintosh.| thus far received from regional stations 
|Another member, Henry W. Anderson,|for increases in power to 5,000 watts 
jappeared at the Commission headquar-| have been returned to the applicants as 
ters shortly after adjournment. in conflict with Commission regulation. 
| Nothing definite could be learned at|The reallocation order of the Commis- 
the Commission concerning the report|sion (General Order 40) promulgated in 
on prohibition which, it is expected, will| 1928 specifies, it was pointed out, that 
be submitted to the President within the|the maximum evening power on re- 
next few days. This report, together| gional stations shall be 1,000 watts. 
with separate opinions by most of the] Consequently, it was explained, the re- 
11 Commissioners, it was learned at the| quests for 5,000 watts on these channels 
Commission, is practically ready for| are out of order. 
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result in the Cestruction in the petroleum | 


itransmittal to the President. 


California Passes 29 Bills 
For Emergency Building 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 14. 
Twenty-nine emergency bills appro- 
priating $5,109,600 for building projects 
at State institutions to relieve unemploy- 
ment, which were passed by the Assem- 
bly Jan. 13, were passed by the Senate 
Jan. 14 and sent to Governor Rolph, who 
had urged their immediate approval. 
Finance Director R. A. Vandegrift an- 
nounced that bids on most of the proj- 
ects would be let within 30 days. Some 
within two weeks. 





Agricultural Department Supply Bill 


Is Favorably 


Amendments Carry Increase of $903,968 Over Amount: 


Reported to Senate 


Provided by Bill as Passed by House 


The annual supply bill (H. R. 15256) 
for the Agricultural Department, for the 
fiscal year 1932 carrying an appropriation 
of $213,959,670, was favorably reported 
to the Senate from the Committee on 
Appropriations Jan, 14. 

Senate amendments provided an in- 
crease of $903,968 over the appropria- 
tions provided by the bill as passed by 
the House. 

Of the total increase provided by the 
Senate, $223,820 represents increases to 


provide for promotions in underaverage 
grades for Federal employes of the De- 
partment. The remaining increase of 





if, 


$680,148 is distributed among the vari- 
ous bureaus for administrative purposes. 

The bill as reported from the Senate 
Committee exceeds the appropriations 
for 1931 by $52,432,631.50, and exceeds 
the estimates for 1932 by $40,630. 

The increase of $680,148 for adminis- 
trative purposes is distributed among the 
| Bureaus as follows: 

Weather Bureau, $32,400; Bureau of 
Animal» Industry, $10,000; Bureau of 
Plant Industry, $191,828; Forest Service, 
$98,700; Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
$10,000; Bureau of Entomology,  $23,- 
|620; Bureau of Agricultura}. Economics, 
$88,500; Plant Quarantine and: Control, 
$210,000; and soil erosion investigation 
in the Southwest, $15,000, 








Several of the applications received 
already have been retu ned, while oth- 
ers now on file will be handled similarly, 
it was stated. At the Radio Division of 
the Department of Commerce it was de- 
elared orally that all of these applica- 
tions received from radio supervisors in | 
the field are forwarded to the Commission 
in accordance with the law. 


Prohibition Repeal 
Asked in New Jersey 





Memorial to Congress Offered 
In State Legislature 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Jan. 14. 


Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the\restoration to the States of the 
right to determine their own policy on 
prohibition is proposed in a memorial 
to Congress (S. J. R. 1) introduced in 
the Legislature by Senate Majority 
Leader A. Crozer Reeves. It was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 

The function of the States is to de- 
termine, “each within its own field, the 
manner in which it will deal with the 
problem of prohibition, the true function 
of the Federal Government being to se- 
cure to every State freedom from inter- 
ference from without in the enforcement 
of its laws,” said the resolution. 

A second resolution (S. J. R. 4) peti- 
tions Congress to call a convention for 
the purpose of considering proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. It was 
offered by Senator. Edward P. Stout 
(Dem.) and likewise was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Senator Emerson L. Richards (Rep.) 
introduced a repealer of the State prohi- 
bition enforcement act (S. 86) which 
went to the same committee. 
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@ contemplated by its express language: | 
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‘* Brief Supporting 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHen WitHour CoMMENT 






Prohibition Case 
To Be Submitted 


Supreme Court Arguments 
For Convention Ratifica- 
tion of Changes in Consti-| 
tution Are Offered 


Supporting the contention that sub-| 


mission to conventions of the people is a 
necessary procedure in ratifying an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States DatLy 


the percentage of this fuel obtained from 
a barrel of crude oil was but 10 per cent; 
in 1925 it was 32 per cent. 

The development of the automotive 
industry, he explained, caused the oil 
industry to meet this demand by improve- 
ment of its facilities. The greatest of 
these improvements, he declared, was the 





which takes personal rights from the 
people, and advocative affirmance of the 
decision of Federal Judge William 
Clark in his holding that the 
teenth Amendment was _ unconstitution- 
ally adopted, Henry W. Jessup and Aus- 
tin G, Fox have placed a brief as amicus | 
curiae in the hands of the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, | 
Charles Elmore Cropley. Mr. Cropley | 
stated that it is presumed that the court 
will be asked for leave to have the brief | 
filed in the case of United States v. 
Sprague et al., No. 606, the appeal from | 
Judge Clark’s decision. 


The brief states that it rests upon the | 
historic and logical basis that the Fifth | 
on of the Constitution_contemplated | 

vom the beginning two different kinds | 
of amendment (and therefore, two modes 
of ratification)—the one intended to be 
ratified by legislatures, the other only by 
the people themselves.” | 

Procedure Is Argued 


The traditional method, i. e., submis- | 
sion to the legislatures of the States, | 
“has been acquiesced in for generations; | 
for the read as we view it, that it was} 
appropriate to the previous amend- | 
ments.” 

In other words, that the discretion 
concededly reposed in Congress, by Arti- 
cle V, is a judicial discretion. It has} 
two modes of ratification to choose from; 
but it must select the one appropriate | 
to the nature of the amendment pro-| 
mulgated by it. | 

Reviewing briefly the framing of the! 
entire Constitution the brief states, “So! 
every word in this, great document was | 
a battlefield and every phrase a cam-| 
paign—and the longest campaign of all! 
was as to whether a bill of rights should | 
be incorporated therein, for it lasted 
through and beyond the debates on rati- 
fication in the 13 original colonial or 
State conventions.” 


Constitution Idea Traced 


It is submitted that “when the farmers 
of the Constitution focussed their work 
on future amendment of the document, | 
they confronted dual governmental func- 
tions in the chart which was to guide 
the super-government: 

1. Some of the personal rights just 
wrested sword in hand from the control 
of the crown had to be resubordinated 
to the control of the new Federal Gov- 
ernment; 

2. So, also, some of the governmental 
powers possessed by the Colonies or | 
States as successors to the crown had 
to be surrendered by them to and be be- 
stowed upon the new Federal Govern- 
ment, so that it could function nationally 
and internationally.” 

The conclusion is then that Article V 





A. That if an amendment were to be 
proposed giving to the Federal Govern- 
ment any more governmental powers, ! 
they would have to be subtracted from 
the residium of such powers not origi- 
nally delegated by the States or Colonies, 
and hence must be ratified by a given| 
vote of the Legislatures of the States, 
as custodians or possessors of such resi- 
duum of governmental powers. 

B. But and if it were proposed by a| 
new amendment to subject individual | 
rights (not originally subordinated to| 
Federal control) to the regulation or} 
control of the new Federal Government, | 
then the consent of the People, who had | 
then the consent of the people ,who had | 
never theretofore relinquished those | 
rights, must be secured from the alter-! 
nate manner prescribed by Article V. 
E The discretion of Congress in select-| 
ing the mode of ratification is review- | 
able in this court, the brief states. It| 
is further stated that this court is not}! 
foreclosed by its previous decisions in so- | 
called prohibition cases from re-examina- | 
tion of the validity of the Eighteenth | 
Amendment. There, it is elaimed, the | 
arguments of counsel did not explicitly | 
raise the question of the double nature 
of the Fifth Article of the Constitution | 


or question the discretion of Congress. | 





St. Lawrence Power Plan | 
Favored by Advisory Board | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ers the full development of the power, 
with only such compensation for the use! 
of the facilities of the companies as 
will be fair and reasonable. | 

“The terms of such a contract can} 
probably be worked out upon the basis | 
f definite cost figures for generating, | 
transmitting, and _ distributing the 
power.” | 

The Commission recommended that all | 
such contracts require the approval of | 
the Governor, and be consummated only | 
after their proposed terms have been) 
pudlished and public hearings held to 
give opportunity’ for thorough public} 
consideration, j 

“The anticipated reduction in rates to 
domestic consumers,” the Commission 
finds, “will stimulate extension of serv- 
ice to rural consumers not now served, | 
and still further extensions would be! 
made possible if the State should see! 
fit to adopt some method of subventions | 
to the localities, 

“Much wider distribution and more} 
beneficial results can be secured for the | 
public if the policy is adopted that all | 
publicly-owned water power resources | 
in the State shall be combined and put; 
under one public authority. | 

“In fixing the rates to be charged con- | 
sumers by contraet with utility compa- | 
nies, the trustees should seek to encour- 
age a wider use of electricity in the | 
home and on the farm by low promo- | 
tional ratess giving domestic consumers | 
a preference. | 

“It is not economically wise,” the Com- 
mission reports, “to parallel existing | 
transmission or distributing systems ex- | 
cept as a possible solution in the event | 
of failure of private utility companies to 
enter into a contract with the Public} 
Power Authority on « fair and reaso..- 
able basis.” 


Z 





House Authorizes Sum 
For Approaches to Parks 





The House passed a bill (H. R. 12404) 
Jan. 14 authorizing appropriations of 
$15,000,000 to provide for a two-year 


Yprogram of construction and maintenance 


of national park approaches. 


Eigh- | 


| line into its own territory. 


|New 


| perfection of the cracking process. Stand- 
jard Oil of Indiana, in 1913, he contin- 
|ued, was the first to produce a process, 
| known as the Burton process, for the de- 
| velopment of a.cracked gasoline. 

In 1914 it began licensing its very 
“delicate and intricate process” under 
agreements providing prohibitions 
against licensees shipping cracked gaso- 
These agree- 
ments were later modified so that, upen 
such a shipment, the license might be 


j; cancelled by the Standard Oil Company 


of Indiana. Though these provisions 
were never taken advantage of, it was 
stated, they were in existence at the 
time agreement No, 31 was made with the 
Texas Company. 

The Texas Company, after spending 
over $500,000 in research, was ready in 
1918 to develop under its process, the 
Holmes-Manley process, and during that 


$3,000,000 in the installation of Holmes- 
a units. Its patent was granted in 
920. 


by the attorneys of the companies, it was 
concluded that both were infringing the 
rights of the other’s processes and after 


After consideration of both patents | 


negotiations they entered into an agree- | 


ment No, 31. 


Complaint Based 
On Royalty Agreement 

The royalty provisions in the agree- 
ment, Mr. Ames declared, is what the 
Government’s complaint is about—this 
and the agreement between the two 
companies that, in order not to put “a 
damper on the industry” they should in 
the future divide the royalties received 


by either of them under patents licensed. | 


Effect of Patents on Gasoline 
Cracking Processes Is Argued 





Government Says Public Has Been Deprived of Free Com-| 
petition; Oil Companies Argue Product Is One 
Of Cheapest on Market 





[Continued from Page 1.] 





The court below, he said, apparently | 


went upon the theory that such an agree- 
ment for division of royalties was il- 
legal. 

tracing the history of the similar 
agreements, Nos. 55 and 74, Mr. Ames 


|explained their evolution as arising from 


the situation existing in 1922. 
In 1922, Mr. Ames also stated, the 
Gasoline Products Company was con- 


|fronted with a suit by the Standard of 


New Jersey for infringement in its 
Cross patent of the patents of the New 
Jersey company. The Texas Company 
and the Gasoline Products Company en- 
tered into an agreement and later the 
Jersey Company, in return for 
Texas patents on “anti-knock”’ products, 
was brought into the agreement which 
was claimed to constitute the whole 
cross-licensing scheme charged to be a 
combination in restraint of trade. 
Summing up the effect of these agree- 
ments, Mr. Ames claimed that there was 
no restraint upon the quantity of gaso- 
line anyone might manufacture, and no 


refere -ontai i m anywhere as | ; 
reference contained in them y : }eontended that “he may. not, however,| among the least understood of the major 


to the price for which these products 
might be sold. 


benefit of the other’s research and de- 
velopment. The agreements, he con- 
tended, did not close the patents, but on 
the contrary made provision for licensing 
all the interest to other refiners. 


Supply Now Is 
Two Billion Gallons 


The work of the defendants and their 
licensees under the patents had produced 
the result of raising the supply of 
cracked gasoline from nothing in 
to over 2,000,000,000 gallons in 1925, 
Mr. Ames pointed out, and as to price 
he explained that, as compared with 
other commodities, gasoline is relatively 
the cheapest product on the market. 


Summing up, he said, the parties to the | 


contract benefit, the licensee benefit, the 
industry benefits, the demands for 
cracked g 
public has had a great benefit—yet, “the 
Government says that is restraint of 
trade.” : 

Mr. Ames said, in conclusion, that li- 
censing is not interstate commerce, per- 
taining as it does solely to manufactur- 
ing and not to distribution. 


As to their operation, | 
each party was given the protection of | 


the other in patent suits as well as the \oeicansts 


1913 | 


| 


| 











asoline have been met and the | U1 
| Illegal conditions were imposed therein, 


‘that the effect of such licenses in this | 
Assuming | 


: | 
that they were commerce which was not | 


restrained, it is not a subject of regula- 
tion under the commerce clause, he 
claimed, 

At last, Mr, Ames pointed out that the 
situation, if the agreement were de- 
clared void, would be such as to leave 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 14, 1931 





10:15 a. m.—Dr. Joseph C. Swan, of 
Mobile, Ala., called to discuss vacan- 
cies in the Federal District Courts for 
Middle and Northern Alabama, and 
the Muscle Shoals project. 

10:30 a. m.—W. Kingsland Macy, of 
New York, called to discuss Federal 
appointments. 

11 a, m—A delegation from the 
George Washihgton Bicentennial Com- 
mission, headed by Senator Fess 
(Rep.), of Ohio, vice chairman, called 
to notify th. President that the new 
suspension bridge across the Hudson 
River between Fort Washington Park, 
Manhattan, and Fort Lee, New Jersey, 
had been named the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Bridge. 

11:15 a. m.—Repsresentative McCorr 
mick (Rep.), of Byron, IIL, calle! t¢ 
discuss personal matters. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Maas 
(Rep.), of St. Paul, Minn., called to 
discuss his recent airplane trip to 
Central America. 

11:45 a. m.—-The members of the 
executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, headed by George Wright 
Meyer, president of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, called to pay their respects, 

12 m.—Maurice Cahill, Department 
Commander of the American Legion 
for Iowa, called to pay his respects. 

12:15 p. m.—Weston Allen, of Mas- 
sachusetts, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

12:20 p. m.—Harry J. Haskell, editor 
vf the Kansas Citg Star, called. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the Duquesne Univer- 
sity basketball team. 

3:30 p. m.—A. W. Shaw, of Chicago, 
a snember of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Recent Evonomic Changes, 
called to discuss the work of the com- 
mittee, 
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every one.of the defendants to fight out 
long patent litigation. | 

Presenting the case of the so-called | 
secondary defendants, those refining | 
companies licensed by the primary de- | 
fendants to practice the several cracking | 
processes, G. H. Dorr contended that the , 
decree of the lower court, in voiding | 
these sublicenses went beyond the | 


mands of the Government. He explained 
that the Government had offered to agree | 
to an amendment of the decree making | 
these sublicenses merely voidable at the | 
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President Hoover Is Notified of Action of Port of New 
York Authority in Assisting in Plans for 
Bicentennial Celebration 


















President Hoover, who is chairman of , Bloom, of New York, associate director, 
the George Washington Bicentennial] and members of the executive committee | 
Commission was informed Jan. 14 that the| of the George Washington Bicentennial | 
new suspension bridge spanning the Hud- ; Commission, and George deBenneville | 
son River between Fort Washiygton| Keim, representing the New York and| 
Park, Manhattan, N. Y., and Fort Lee,| New Jersey members of the Port of New| 
N. J., described as the world’s greatest | York Authority. 7 
suspension bridge, has been named the; This $70,000,000 bridge, whose two! 
George Washington Memorial Bridge and|towers are higher than the famous | 
will form a feature of the celebration of | Washington Monument in the National) 4+ to9q to be consumed on the premises 
the 200th anniversary celebration of | Capital, is being constructed by the Port) anq to declare press associations to be 
Washington in 1932. |of New York Authority upon the author-| public utilities have been introduced in 

The President was notified of the ac-|ization of the Legislatures of New York | the Legislature. 
tion by the Port of New York Authority ;and New Jersey and with the approval “p.” wijliam Lathrop Love, of Brook- 
in thus honoring the memory oi George |of Congress. The Legislatures of both s 













State of New York: 
Albany, Jan, 14. 


Bills to prohibit the sale by drug stores 
















option of the licensees, and not void. | 
The secondary defendant companies, it | 


| Washington by a delegation from the|these States are expected to approve the 
: ; plan to make the great bridge a Bicen- 


'licenses of the secondary defendants be! every form of poisonous gas or 


and the following year invested some|e€W_licenses, and in that they will be) 


lat the mercy of the patent cwner be-| 


/in apparatus for practicing a particular | 


| them, 


lof trade and affecte@ the price of gaso- 


ithe sale of his invention, as well -as| the efficiency of their methods, 


| tically every case. 


jof 
Standard of Indiana monopoly, he said. 


| 


was argued, though innocent parties as | | 





to the agreements which the Government | 
contends are in restraint of trade, would 
lose huge investments made in plants | 
to practice the cracking processes if their 
licenses therefor were voided. “The 
termination of the sublicenses can best |. 
be left to the discretion of the licensees,” | 
Mr. Dorr argued. | 

Solicitor General Thacher, in begin- | 
ning his argument, also declared: “If the | 








United States Bureau cf Mines. 


Gas masks which will protect 
the wearers against practically 





declared void, they must either continue | 
to practice the processes and stand suits | 
for infringement therefor or negotiate | 


vapor encountered in industry | 
are now available, according to | 
the annual report of the Bureau | 
of Mines. A type of gas mask, | 
in position for use, approved by | 
the Bureau of Mines as part of 
the safety equipment for use in | 
rescue work following coal mine | 
explosions, is shown above. 


cause of their present huge investment 


process.” | 
In explaining the theory of the Gov-| 





licitor General declared “the aggregate | d ~ A ‘a 
‘Industries Advised 

nation of potential competition between | 

for the pooling of patents and royalties | 


ernment’s petition, in response to a ques- | 
of power, capital and position of the 
in practicing separately their | To Improve Their 
} 
and the maintenance of restrictions in| Distribution Systems 


tion of Mr. Justice McReynolds, the So-| 
four companies was such that the elimi- 
particular processes, by the agreements | 
granting licenses, constituted restraint 





line to the consumer.” 

“It is one thing,” Mr. Thacher said, | 
“for a patent owner to assign his patent} 
to another. These companies did not| 
do merely that. They made agreements | 
among themselves relative to the use of | 
the several patents which were obviously 
in restraint of trade. They went far be-| 
yond any limitation on a patent grant.” | 


Market Declared 


Traffic Expenses Average 10 
To 25 Per Cent of Op- 
erating Costs, Says De- 
partment of Commerce 








: [Continued from Page 1.] 
|cited in the report and indications of | 
To Be Affected |how these methods may be applied gen- 
A patent owner may grant a license | erally are given. 
to his patent and limit the activities of} Th report, “Industrial Traffic Manage- 
the license thereunder, it was granted,| ment” produces a cross section of the 
but may not burden the grant by an / traffic, transportation and shipping ar- 
illegal contract. “There was a combi-|rangements of the Nation’s business en- 
nation. Texas and Indiana first com-|terprises. It aims to delineate the func- 
bined, and when it was necessary t0| tions, organization and control of traffic 
maintain their position, they brought| departments as exemplified by actual cur- 
Gasoline Products and Standard of New) rent practice in industry. The material | 
Jersey into the arrangement. These| obtained is expected to prove of assist- 
companies thereby achieved a pooling} ance to firms which contemplate estab- 
of patents—a monopoly which affects lishment of a traffic department in work- 
the market for gasoline.” |ing out a system suited to their needs, 
Admitting that a patent owner may|and to give those with departments al- 
place even a restriction as to price upon| ready in operation a basis for checking 
other conditions, the Solicitor General| Transportation and traffic expenses are 
impose restrictions upon himself or upon| cost elements in business, the report 
others which do not relate to the manu-/| holds. The importance of such expendi- 
facture, sale or use of his invention, and | tures is indicated by the fact that in me- 
restrain trade.” The cracking | dium-sized businesses they were found 
patents, he explained, are process pat-|to average 25 per cent of the total ex- 
ents which disclosed certain methods and| penses of operating the enterprises, and 
apparatus for the use of such methods.|i12 many instances the proportion was 
There are no product patents involved,;found to run much higher than this. 
it was pointed out, gasoline being an| Even in very large industries at least 10 
unpatentable product. Therefore, Mr.| per cent of their total costs were re- 
Thacher argued, the agreements, in in-| vealed to represent traffic charges. De- 
cluding restrictions as to the sale of gas-| spite the dollars-and-cents importance of 
oline, went beyond any right under the! this factor, it is claimed that the phys- 
patents. ical distribution phases of business are 
“The ownership of a process and ap-| °° often neglected in even well-man- 
paratus for practicing it gives no right | #8ed enterprises. 
whatsover to restrain the trade in an un-' Some of the more important sources of 
patentable product. The license grants | Waste which may result from inadequate 
did not give any right to sell anything, | traffic management are shown to be fail- 
and yet the agreements restricted the|Ures to get proper rates on commodities 
sale of gasoline,” he declared. 





| shipped; failure to combine less-than-car- 

Mr. Thacher also contended that the | load shipments into carloads to get the 
agreements also went further than t| renee bn op ps eenstonanens in 

os ll eB 5 E checking freight and express bills; neg- 
provide immunity from patent litigation. | ject to make out and properly support 
jclaims against carriers; and failure to 
|see that commodities shipped are prop- 
|erly packed to carry safely to destination, 


Usually Show Profit 


| On the oe it is stated, well- 
ers’ rce | ;managed traffic departments usually 
cere Paes within the prohibitions | show _a profit tier their operations. 
° , e anti-trust laws. | That is, actual cash receipts from over- 

The necessary effect of the agreements, | charge and damage claims collected from 
Mr. T hacher continued, was to fix royalty| carriers, freight allowances—insurance 
prices which affected sale prices in prac-| settlements and the like generally exceed 
the cost of maintenance of the depart- 

Challenging the claim that the com-|™ent itself. In addition the traffic de- 
panies were threatened by infringement | Pattment renders services to the busi- 
suits, Mr. Thacher contended that the| "SS as a whole whose value can not be 
companies could have gone on and used | @irectly measured, such as insuring the 
these various processes without fear of smooth inflow of necessary raw materi- 
infringement. They could buy immunity,| 4/8, the expediting of services to custo- 
he added, but they could not lawfully|™e"s and improvement in general operat- 
predicate upon such immunity an. un-| i"& efficiency through interdepartmental 
lawful restraint of trade. | cooperation. 

The Solicitor General, tracing the his- | The need for traffic administration is 
tory of the agreements, contended that | not dictated by the size of the business 
they were all entered into with the view | 20ne, the report concludes, although this 


of establishing a monopoly by the aboli- | — does largely suena a firm’s 
tion of competiti y .| need tor a.separate traffic department 
, petition under adverse pat | and the sum it can allot for traffic work. 


ents. The value of the agreements was Ways are pointed out in which th 
not in the i ity i che a ee ee ; PCO. 
ae e Immunity but in the exchange cern which is unable to maintain full 


cross-licenses to maintain the old : . 
or even part-time traffic departments 


5 O% aquauty 
LISTERINE 


Shaving Cream 


ve 


How your razor 
glides over the 
whiskers soften- 
ed by thie won- 
derful glycerine 
cream! 


he declared, which destroyed competition. 
_ Speaking of the contention that the 
licensing of patents did not constitute 
interstate commerce, Mr. Thacher said! 


case restrained interstate :ommerce and 











Navy Construction Measure 
Omits 6-inch Gun Cruiser 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
struction of a 114-plane airplane carrier, 
$17,600,00@ for four submarines, and) 
$5,000,000 for construction of 130 extra} 
planes. | 

Chairman Britten said that since the) 
Navy General Board had opposed build- 
ing 6-inch gun cruisers as compared with 
8-inch gun vessels, the Committee felt 
that it is not advisable to authorize con- 
struction of the smailer type ship. The 


additional cruisers under the London 
Treaty, he said, and the Committee had 
decided not to authorize the 6-inch gun 
vessel since it would be inadvisable to| 
sacrifice any cruiser tonnage on which | 
landing decks could be employed. | 

Besides the appropriations in this bill, | 
the construction of 11 destroyers at an| 
authorization of .more than $52,000,000 
has been asked, making the present build- 
ing program estimated by the Navy at | 
approximately $126,000,000. Chairman} 
Britten said that he expected to have| 
Congress act on this bill during the pres- 
ent session as well as legislation allow- | 
ing $50,000,000 to modernize certain bat- | 
tleships, and an appropriation of $5,- 
000,000 for the lighter-than-air base in 
California, 












|Y., and Fort Lee, N. J. 
|was told that the Port of New York 


George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, headed by Senator Fess (Rep.); 
of Ohio, vice chairman, who called at the 
White House for that purpose. 


Afterwards the delegation made public {peculiarly appropriate for this bridge. 


statements of notification to Presi- 
dent Hoover, The statement notifying 
President Hoover in full text follows: 
President Hoover, as chairman of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 


sion, was notified today by representa- | 


tives of the Commission and of the 
Port of New York Authority that among 


the magnificent new memorials, which} 


will mark the world-wide celebration of 


the 200th anniversary of the birth of | bridge has been agitated for months, It 


George Washington during 1932, will be 


the most stupendous structure of its kind | 
jin the world—-the great suspension bridge 


rapidly nearing completion over the Hud- 
son River between Fort Washington, N. 
The President 


Authority has decided in favor of naming 
this giant structure the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Bridge. 


Members of Commission 
Notify President Hoover 


This news was taken to the White; 


House by Senator Simeon’ D. Fess, of 
Ohio, chairman; Representative Sol 


may nevertheless obtain capable traffic 


tennial Memorial to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army and first 
President of the United States. 


The name of George Washington is 


/It marks the scene of one of the most 





dramatic incidents of American history 


|—-a defense by a portion of General} 


Washington’s Army that is unsurpassed 
for braverv in the annals of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Construction of Bridge 

Was Begun in 1927 


The question of a name for the new 


has been the topic of widespread public 


' discussion and a great many suggestions 


The decision of the 
Port of New York Authority—a_ body 
created by compact between the States} 
of New York and New Jersey with the 
approval of Congress—in favor of mak-| 
ing this structure a memorial to George 
Washington will, it is believed, receive 
general approval. 

This action is expected to be followed 
by similar action in other States and 
cities. Doubtless many other bridges, 
boulevards and public works of various | 
kinds, now under construction or pro- | 
jected, will be named in honor of the| 
first President as a feature of the world 


have been made. 


direction through outside sources wide bicentennial celebration in the year 
; . ae 1932. 
The report gives detailed consideration The work on the new bridge over tne 


to the place of traffic administration in 
business in general, functions of indus- 
trial traffic departments, control and dis- 
tribution of traffic functions, the cost 
of industrial traffic administration, and 
the relation of traffic management to 
other internal functions such as purchas- 
ing, selling, accounting, advertising, and 
research, 

A feature of the survey is the inclusion 
in many instances of the direct state- 
ments of traffic executives giving their 
point of view of practical questions and 
presenting a cross-section of current 
thought in traffic administration. 

The Commerce Department’s report, 
entitled “Industrial Traffic Manage- 
ment,” is expected to prove of value both 
to enterprises with and those without 
traffic departments, and to trade 
and community associations, regulatory 
bodies, carriers and others interested in 
the economical and efficient handling of 
goods. 

Copies of “Industrial Traffic Manage- 
ment” may be obtained at 30 cents from 
the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or frem branch offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce located in principal cities in 


various parts of the country. 









it is noteworthy that an increasing proportion of the public 
turned with confidence and appreciation to the Provident Mutual Lite 
during 1930, knowing that their arrangements for the future would 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 
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lyn, submitted to the Senate a bill to 
amend the education law by adding a new 


|section providing that “no article of food 


to be consumed on the premises shall be 
sold om served in any drug store or 
pharmacy? in this State. The Commis- 
sioner of Education shall revoke the li- 
cense of any druggist or pharmacist vio- 
lating the provisions of this section.” 
|The proposed measure also includes a 
penalty of fine or imprisonment. 
Press Association Regulation 

John P. Hayes introduced in the As- 
sembly an article to be added to the 
public service law, conferring upon the 
Public Service Commission jurisdiction 
over the rates and services of “all asso- 
ciations, agencies, bureaus, companies 
and corporations, membership and other- 
wise, engaged in gathering, collecting, 
distributing, supplying and furnishing 
news matter or syndicate or feature ma- 
terial to newspapers, periodicals, maga- 
zines and other publications, and all wire 
service associations, agencies, ‘bureaus, 
companies and corporations, membership 
and otherwise.” 

The bill is patterned after that vart of 
the public service law which deals with 
steam corporations and contains all of 
the machinery incidental to regulation 
of public utilities by the Public Service 
Commission. 

To Approve Rates 

It has a section relating to adequate 
service, just and reasonable charges, un- 
just discrimination and _ unreasonable 
|preference, and requires a corporation 
‘or person engaged in such service ‘o file 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 





SHIRTMAKE RS AN 


FOR SUNNY CLIMES 


Our Spring Shirtings, Cravats,Robe and 
Bathing Suit Ensembles, also Sweaters 


with Golf Hose to match arevery Smart 
Other Unusual Requisites in Wide Assortments 


NEW YORK— 512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO— 6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


Even in 1930 


The Provident Mutual 


Moved Ahead! 


STEADINESS and SECURITY are outstanding characteristics 
of a well-conducted life insurance company at a time when business 
generally is abnormal. 


These characteristics are strikingly showm in the record of the 
Provident Mutual Life for 1930. as revealed in the following con- 
densed statement as of January 1 1931. 


be in good hands. 


NEW INSURANCE paid for in 1930 totaled $122,176 ,643, 


an increase over the 1929 total. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE passed the Billion Dollar 
mark, increasing to $1,015,616,237 at the end of 1930. 


The dividends set aside to be payable to policyholders in 1931 
will be on the same liberal basis used in 1930, making the Company's 
1931 dividend distribution cf $7,635,000 the largest in its history. 


During Since 
1939 Organization 
Death Losses oiiccccccccccccsscvccmpeenccccccecces Sek sol 18.70 $116,487,105.11 
Matured Endowments ......++++ ed dereesseecesececse 4,07 1,709.89 96,748,153.22 
Dividends to Policyholders....... erektenweekdesses’ tenes 91,144,273.21 
Other Payments to Policyholders.... .+se+e+e+seereee 8,404 .401.40 77,752,845.44 
Totai Paid Policyholders.......,.$27,779,181.35 $382,132,376.98 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate ....... 0.2200 + +++ $6,237,768.63 Legal Reserves . ce eee. $213,543,604.00 
+ tro olin: RR Merete 49 «Claims Avwwaiting Proof, ete......  755893.86 
ae Oe ane nse? Other Liabilities ......... cecsee  2620,861.43 


Bonds at fLegal Amortized Value... 91,471,726.92 
(Market Value $92,077,721.00) 


Stocks at Market Value 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


166,740.00 


Other Assets ......ccceceeececeees 10,475.337.11 


Total Assets .... 


A list ot the Company's bond investments will a@ppeer in the anovel 
report to policyholders now in the hands of the primter, Upon request 
a copy of this report will be gledly furnished to anyone interested. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of PhiladelphiaPenna 








$245,632,179.53 Total Liabilities 


Founded 1865 


Home Office, Market Street at Forty-Sixth, Philadelphia 





Surplus Set Aside for Policyholders 10,377,277.33 
Contingency Reserves 


seseeneewscees $245,632,179.53 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 



































18,334,542.91 


tee eeerees 









































Cod Liver Oil and Sun 
Baths in Cure of Disease 
Found Successful, Fed- 
eral Report Shows 





Control and prevention of rickets as 
a community project has been proved 
virtually 100 per cent successful ac- 
cording to results of the New Haven 
rickets study first made public in an 
oral statement Jan, 13 by Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, Director of the Child Hygiene 
Division. of the Children’s Bureau, and 
a member of the staff of the Yale Med- 
ica! School. 

Dr. Eliot also stated: ; 

“It was found that as a public health 
measure rickets can be prevented if cod 
liver oil is given early enough to every 
baby born in the community. This means 
that the deformities and the convulsions 
which are often associated with rickets 
need not occur. Dr. A. F. Hess, working 
in New York, has stated that 90 per 
cent of all children born in that city will 
develop. rickets of some kind. The pro- 
ortion may be slightly larger in New 
Fork City but the disease is especially 
prevalent in New England and other 
northern States. From the second to the 
fourth months minor developments of 
rickets occur and may become important. 
These may be prevented if cod liver oil 
is given early—at present the fifth day 
is considered the best time to begin. 

Nordics Less Susceptible 


“Nordics are not so susceptible to 
rickets as are the dark-skinned races. 
Without the aid of cod liver oil, sunlight 
may prevent rickets, but while fair peo- 
ple may receive much benefit from the 
sun, darker skins are more protected 
from the sun and need longer exposures 
for good results. 

“Over a three-year period every baby 
born in a specified district of New Haven 
was examined and checked at intervals 
for rickets by the clinic conducted by 
the United States Children’s Bureau co- 
operating with the department of pedi- 
atrics of Yale University. The study 
was undertaken to investigate the pos- | 
sibility of community or municipal pre-| 
vention and control of rickets. 

“A section of New Haven in which| 
rickets was especially common was| 
chosen for the study. The district has| 
a population made up of one-third Ne-| 
groes and two-thirds mixed population 
of Italians, Irish, Polish, and native 
Americans. The Health Department | 
notified the clinic of each birth and a 
representative of the clinic visited the} 
mother in a few days. When the baby | 
was three or four weeks old it west 
brought to the clinic, given a physical 
examination, and examined for rickets} 
under the X-ray. By follow-up visits a} 
nurse from the clinic demonstrated to 
the mother, at home, how to give cod 
liver oil and sun baths to the baby. Signs 
of rickets disappeared under this treat- 
ment. Out of the 480 babies whose! 
growth was watched only 27 developed | 
rickets and it was found that in each of | 
these cases the mother had not given} 
treatment recommended by the clinic. 

Growth Is Retarded 

“Rickets is a disease closely associated | 
with growth and it is more apt to de- 
velop in a child growing fast than in 
one growing slowly. Finally, when 
rickets is well developed, growth is re- 
tarded. It is most prominent from 12 
to 18 months when the child is beginning 
to walk and putting a great deal of strain 
on his legs. : 

“It is important that cod liver oil for 
babies be of good quality. It should be 
of a standard make and tested for 
strength. Cheap oil is usually not so 
potent in the vitamin qualities desired. 

“The value of sunlight has long been 
known. Hippocrates advocated it and 
even had a solarium for his patents, al- | 
though he did not know its exact effect. | 
Cod liver oil has for a long time been} 
used as “good for” scurvy, scrofula, | 
rheumatism, and other diseases, though 
its exact benefits were unknown. In 
1650 rickets was first described as a sep- 
arate disease and by 1822 cod liver oil 
was used to treat it, but the effect on the 
bones was not discovered until after the 
X-ray was developed. 

“In 1919 ultra-violet lamps were first 
used to cure rickets. The widespread 
use of the sun suit has grown out of the 
studies made at New Haven, as have also 
the treatment of rickets by cod liver ‘] 
in the well baby clinics which have 
spread over the country since that time. 
There are now 21 in New Haven alone, 
which carry on the preventive work so 
successfully demonstrated by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau.” 


Ss 


New Process Developed 
For Synthetic Gasoline 


The French Academy of Science has 
been advised of a new process for trans- 
fortnation into synthetic gasoline of the 
pro;ylene found in the preparation of 
gasoline by cracking, according to in- 
formation received in the Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Earle C. Taylor, Paris, Propy- 
lene passes over a silica gel at a tem- 
perature of 650 degrees Centigrade, and 
an important proportion of liquid hydro- 
carbides are obtained, formed by a mix- 
ture of nonsaturated carbides and of 
aromatics, among which the principal 
products are benzine and toluene. 

The present program for development 
of the French refining industry will even- 
tually mean refining 2,000,000 tons of 
crude oil a year. As cracking always 
produces a rather large quantity of 
propylene, it is believed the new process 
will thus contribute to the increase of 
France’s production of liquid fuels. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Tropies Said to Create 
Taste for Banana Leaves 


People who have lived in _ tropical 
countries and who are now resident in 
the United States (principally in New 
York) create a demand there for canned | 
banana leaves, according to information 
furnished the Department of Commerce 
by American Trade Commissioner J. R. 

eKey. These banana leaves are used | 
as wrappers for various foods products} 
during the cooking process. 

Mixtures of rice or corn meal with| 
chopped meat, or sweets, of the nature 
of sweet puddings, made from cassava, | 
coconut milk, or any of a hundred other | 
roots, fruits or seeds, are so wrapped, | 
then dropped into a pot and boiled. This | 
wrapping conserves the flavors and) 
juices, which would be at least in part} 
dissipated if the foods were boiled in 





direct contact with water. 
(lesued by Department of Commerce.) of the War Department appropriation 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 


In a series of four articles by N. F. Harriman, Executive Chairman of the 








Federal Purchasing Board, printed in the issues of Oct. 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1930, 


the Government’s general purchasing 


system was explained. In the present 


series the purchasing officers of the various Departments and Bureaus explain 
in detail how the buying is done for these agencies of the Government. 


ARTICLE \I 


By E. J. Ayers 
Chief Clerk*and Administrative Assistant, Department of State 












YHE purchase of supplies, materials or equipment for the Depart- 
Mmént of State, and procedure’ securing these supplies, is not 
_ unlike the method fo}lowed in parehasing materials for other De- 






partments and in 


Contracts for afticles common to 


made annually by the General Supply Committee under the supervision 
This Committee publishes a list of the 
articles under contract by classes, each class embracing numerous sub- 
heads under which are listed in detail a description of the article, giving 


of the Treasury Department. 


price, time of delivery, et cetera. 


The principal classes are as follows: 

1. Stationery, paper and paper ar- 
ticles, drafting supplies, and school 
supplies. ° 

2. Hardware, metals, brief cases, 
hand bags, leather goods, and shoe 
findings. 

3. Dry goods, flags, wearing apparel, 
boots, shoes, slippers, window shades, 
and cordage. 

4. Drugs, medicines, and chemicals. 

5. Laboratory apparatus, hospital 
appliances, and surgical instruments. 

6. Electrical, engineering, and plumb- 
ing supplies. . 

7. Lumber, millwork, excelsior, saw- 
dust, packing boxes, building mate- 
rials, slag, stone, and asphalt, oil, and 
tar for road building. - 

8. Brushes, glass, lubricants, fuel 
oils, paints,, and painters’ supplies. 

9. Furniture and floor coverings. 

10. Groceries, provisions, cleaner, 
floor machines and vacuum cleaners, 
floor wax, polish, scouring compound, 
soaps, soap dispensers, meat, fish, lard, 
oleomargarine, and household supplies. 

11. Feed, forage, and seed. 

12. Photographic supplies, meteoro- 
logical apparatus, microscopes, survey- 
ing instruments, and meat-inspection 
supplies. 

13. Engraving, printing, and lith- 
ographic supplies (excluding supplies 
for the Government Printing Office 
and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing). 

14. Ice. 

15. Incandescent electric lamps. 

16. Incandescent gas-lamp supplies. 

17. Automobile and motor-cycle ac- 
cessories, motor cycles, tires and tubes. 

18. Computing, addressing, dictat- 
ing, duplicating, folding, sealing ma- 
chines; labor-saving devices; typewrit- 
ing machines, exchange allowances, re- 
pair parts, and equipment. 

19. Electric service. 

20. Telephone service. 

21. Athletic supplies and playground 


equipment. 


* * » 


N ADDITION to the above, the same 

Committee makes contracts for any 
additional quantities that may .be_re- 
quired, and contracts for definite quan- 
tities consolidating the numerous re- 
quests for such items ‘as are not ¢on- 
tracted for annually. 

Envelopes printed in the course of 
manufacture are contracted for by the 
Postmaster General, and are purchased 
from schedules supplied from that 
source. Envelopes and supplies com- 
monly used by the Government and 
which are purchased by the Public 
Printer, may be secured from that of- 
ficer upon submission of a requisition. 
These articles, however, are not fur- 
nished at the net cost to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, but include a 5 
per cent additional charge for han- 
dling. Articles that are not commonly 
in use are furnished through either of 
the above channels, and articles pecu- 
liar to the Executive Departments are 
purchased in the open market after 
securing competitive bids. Certain 
types of brushes are purchased through 
the Department of Justice and are 
supplied from the stock maintained in 
the Federal penitentiaries. 

The law requires that any surplus 


property unserviceable or not needed 
for use must. be surrendered to the 
General Supply Committee for reissue. 
Before the purchase can be made of 


supplies not under contract the De- 
partment is required to secure a clear- 
ance to make such purchases through 
the General Supply Committee. 
Miscellaneous labor-saving devices 
that are obsolete or are not any 
longer serviceable, are offered for 
sale through the medium of advertis- 
ing, and if the price offered at the sale 
is greater than the allowance made by 
a contractor in exchange as part pay- 
ment, the equipment must be sold and 
the proceeds turned in to the Treasury 
Department as ‘miscellaneous | re- 
ceipts.” The exception to this rule is 
motor equipment, which in most ap- 
propriations carries a provision per- 





War College Gathering Data 
For History of World War 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
and hundreds of files covering acres of 
space, before the contents are known, 


is impossible.” 

The procedure of examining these rec- 
ords for this purpose has been worked 
out carefully, Gen. Connor explained, 


and the entire subject matter is divided. 


into 63 or 65 topics carefully prepared 
by four competent historians. 
work is progressing, the method adopted 
in reference to each topic involves a 
statement of the subject, the author, the 


source and a brief description of the| 
substance. This classification is more of | 


an index, Gen. Connor continued, and 
does not aim to tell the history. It makes 
available the sources by setting down an 
index of the contents. In the light. of 


the achievements of the historical di- 
| vision in the past, the task of getting | 
at the facts will require at least 15) 
more years. 


Use of Monographs 
Gen. Connor said the historical 


endent éstablishm 


As the} 


di- 
vision for a short time compiled tactical | 
studies for various branches of the serv- 
ice, one of which, for example, was on 





in the District of Columbia. 
twe or more of the Departments are 


> 


mitting the exchange as part payment 
on new equipment. This is only done 
when authorized by Congress in an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Typewriting machines are purchased 
on an exchange basis. The price of 
the exchange machines is fixed by the 
allowances\ made and approved by the 
General Supply Committee, and it be- 
comes necessary in the purchase of a 
machine to give a machine in ex- 
change. If the office desiring to make 
the purchase is unable to furnish an 
exchange machine, such machine may 
be secured from the General Supply 
Committee, reimbursing that. Commit- 
tee with the cost allowance. In case 
there is no exchange machine avail- 
able, purchase may ‘be made at the 
contract price. Machines cannot be 
| traded in as part payment or sold until 
| three years after they have been pur- 


chased. 
EMERGENCY purchases for articles 
not under contract by the Govern- 
ment may be made up to the amount 
of $100 but competitive bids must first 
be secured. If the articles desired are 
similar to articles under contract but 
are not found to be readily adaptable to 
the needs of the Department, clearance 
must be obtained from the General 
Supply Committee prior to the pur- 
chase. 

Supplies purchased by the Govern- 
ment are under rigid inspection and 
tests. The following branches of the 
Government make inspections as noted 
below: 

The United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, inspectors for the General Sup- 
ply Committee, receiving clerks for 
Departments and, independent estab- 
lishments. 

Material purchased f. o. b. for ship- 
ment on Government bill of lading is 
inspected at the point of shipment. 
Supplies ‘bought from the General Sup- 
ply Committee in definite quantities 
| are inspected by the inspectors of the 
Committee. If purchases are made 
from the yearly concract schedule, and 
delivery is made direct to the Depart- 
ment, the inspection. of such delivery 
is made by the office receiving the sup- 
plies. It may, therefore, be seen that 
inspection of all ‘Go¥ernment supplies 
is made before such supplies may be 
used by the various branches of the 
Government, 

It may be interesting to note that 
laundry service is purchased through 
the Distrcit Government, and is called 
for and delivered by that branch of 
the Service. The laundry is located 
at Lorton, Va., and this service is 
performed in the central plant which 
furnishes this service to all branches 
of the Government. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the procedure in purchasing supplies 
and materials for the Government is 
somewhat cumbersome. However, def= 
inite plans have been formulated and 
it is hoped will become effective in the 
immediate future by which much of 
this so-called confusion will be rem- 
edied. The General Supply Commit- 
tee, with the approval of Congress, 
has already enlarged its functions in 
anticipation of a warehouse, and will 
make direct, purchases of supplies in 
large quantities under favorable trade 
conditions. The warehouse will make 

it possible to make immediate delivery 
to the Departments and independent 
establishments, lessen the time. of de- 
livery, reduce expenses and save the 
necessity of the many warehouses now 
in use by the various Government De- 
partments. This step will reduce the 
personnel and will enable the Govern- 
ment to place itself'on a better busi- 
ness basis in handling the many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars now ex- 
pended for supplies. ~ 

While only the salient points have 
been touched in this brief outline of 
purchasing, it will furnish opportunity 
for those unacquainted with Govern- 
ment procedure in purchasing to be- 
come conversant with these facts and 
its many interesting ramifications. 


* * * 
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[bill of 1932. Adjutant-General Charles | 
|H. Bridges pointed out then that the| 
| present work of the college was prelimi- | 
| nary in character and.wa. not a part of 
| the writing of a general history of the! 
war it was stated. The War Department 
itself is not writing a history of the 
World War, it was further explained, 
| and there is no authority for it to under- 
jtake such a task. The monographs of 
|the War College were prepared for the 
| various service schools and were never | 
| intended for general dissemination. 

| “I feel that the War Department,” 
| Representative Collins said, “ought to] 
give the public the benefit of an exami- | 
nation of these records every six months, | 
Other countries are doing it for their | 
citizens and historians and it certainly | 
ought to be done by ours.” | 








New York Bill Would 


Regulate News Agencies | 
J 


|rates, which must be approved by the | 
Commission, and to give on demand the | 
same class of service to anyone paying | 
for the same. 

It provides for financial supervision | 
by the Commission of the books and ac- | 


? 
Oe 


[Continued from Page 


the “Frontage of Troops.” This dis-| counts and contracts of the press serv- 
cussed how many troops were needed in|ice corporations and persons; for ap- 
varidus kinds of attack. Next the di-| proval of issues of stocks and bonds; for | 
vision begar? to prepare monographs on) reorganizations and combinations; for |} 


the World War. 
these have been stopped. 


At the War Department, it was ex- 
plained that the work of the Army War 
College on the records of the war was n 
described at the hearing, Nov. 20, 1930,:and for summary proceedings to enforce 





As a matter of policy 


complaints as to service and prices, for | 
| hearings and orders; fixing price of serv- 
| ice or requiring improvement of service; 
for forfeiture of money for noncompli- 
ance with an order of the Commission 











the orders of the Commission. 
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Means to Extend 
Service Life of 


| Sheets Suggested’ 


Care in Purchasing Advised 
By Chief of Federal Divi- 
sion; Results of Tests Are 
Revealed 


_ sBy Ruth O’Brien, 
In Charge of Textile and Clothing 
of the Department. of Agricu 

We’ré hearing a great man 
these days. “Buy now” is ong) 
appearing on our billboards! #h¢gre in 
Washington. I am sure all of ps) 
it is a good one—for those who 
money to pay for what'they buy. J saw! 
one the othér day that changed it a bit. | 
It read, “Buy wisely now.” I like that 
and I would add “Take care of what you 
have and what you buy.” Perhaps that’s 
not snappy enough for a slogan, but 
let’s apply the idea to sheets, anyway. 

Right now is a good time.to buy. those 
very necessary articles. Prices are lower 
and in many places stores are having 
their white sales during January and 
February. But—buy them wisely, and 
take care of those you have as well as 
those you buy. 

The Bureau of Home Economics picked 
up some very practical hints awhile back 
in regard to buying and caring for sheets. 
It happened that 400 were available 
which had been worn out at a Washing- 
ton hotel. They were all of one brand, 
bought in 1921 and discarded over a per 
riod of 11 months during ’27 and ’28. 
They, offered a fine opportunity to. find 
out just how and ‘where sheets wear out. 
So, in connection with a study of cotton 
utilization the Bureau made a little sur- 
vey of what had happened to these 400 
sheets. Each.one was examined care- 
fully and the position and type of worn 
place written down. 


Results of Study 


It was very evident that. most ef the 
wear came where the shoulders of the 
weary sleepers -had lain. Some. people 
had told us that it is restless feet that 
wear out sheets "but apparently it is rest- 
less shoulders. Then most of the tears 
were right down the center fold. Most 
of the threadbare places showed that 
those yarns which ran cross-wise of the 
sheet had given away while those that 
ran lengthwise were still intact. And 
many were the worn and frayed selvages. 

But what could have been done about | 
it? Well, certainly, sheets with well- 
made selvages could have been bought. 
And certainly those jagged wires on the | 
bed springs and other sharp points that | 
catch and tear the edges of all bedding | 
could have been eliminated. | 

Then, the wear on the upper. part 
would not have been so great if the 
sheets had had hems of equal: width top 
and bottom so that they would not al- 
ways have been placed on the bed ex- 
actly the same way. Those with stronger 
filling yarns could have been purchased. 
Often the, crosswise or. so-called filling 
yarns of fabrics are smaller or much 
more loosely twisted and _ therefore 
weaker than the lengthwise or warp 
yarns. By making them different, vari- 
ous “interesting effects are* produced 
which increase the charm of the mate- 
rial. But of course most of us are. look- 
ing for other qualities ‘besides charm 
and interesting effects in the bed sheets 
we buy.’ Where a durability is the chief 
quality wanted a well-balanced cloth in 
which the weave is a plain over-and- 
under one and the yarns are about the 
same in size and twist, will be a more 
economical buy. It is well to get in the 
habit of thinking of a piece of cloth as 
being made up of yarns which are them- 
selves made of small fibers twisted to- 
gether. When buying, look at the yarns 
closely and see if they are well twisted 
and, in fabrics like sheets, see if both the 
filling and warp yarns are about the 









More Care Urged , | 

The breakage down the center could | 
have been lessened by buying sheets with | 
reinforcing yarns there. Or where this | 
had not been done, by seeing that the | 
center fold was not pressed in when the | 
@eets were laundered. By the way, do 
you place your household textiles in the 
closet or dresser so that all the pieces 
take their turn at coming out and being 
used? I sometimes find a lazy pone that 
has been at the bottom of the pile for 
months and hasn’t worked at all. The 
folds on these are usually’ pressed in 
very hard and no doubt the yarns will 
break along these folds more quickly 
than any place else. 

A little wiser buying and a little more 
care, would have added to the life of 
those hotel sheets that were examined. 
And I assure you, it will make those you 
buy tomorrow last a lot longer, too. 

The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered recently from 
Station WRC at Washington over 
the system of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


hode Island, Agriculture—15th Census of 

U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. 

of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. $1-26275 

Units Used to Express the Wave Lengths 
of Electromagnetic Waves—Misc. Pub. No. 
117, Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents, ae 31-26274 

Use of Bismuth in Fusible Alloys—Circ. of 
Bur. of Standards, No. 388, U. 8. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 31-26273 

Information Relating to U. S. Coins and 
Medals. Bur. of Mint, Treasury Dept. 
Price, 5 cents. 

Relief From Double Income Tax on Ship- 
ping Profits, Arrangément between 
and Norway—Exec. Agreement™Ser. No. 
15, Pub. No. 146, U. S. Dept, of State. 
Price, 5. cents. 31-26272 

Relief From Double Income Tax on Ship- 
ping Profits, Arrangement between U. 8S. 
and Denmark and Iceland—Exec. Atree- 
ment Ser. No. 14, Pub. No. 145, U. S, Dept. 
of State. Price, 5 cents. $1-26271 

Relief From Double Income Tax on Ship- 
ping Profits, Arrangement between U. 8. 
and France—Exec. Agreement Ser. No. 12, 
Pub. No. 142, U. S. Dept. of State. Price, 
5. cents, 31-26270 

Rents, and Plans Washington Region, Natl. 
Capital Park and Planning Comm. Sup- 
plementary Technical Data, 1930. Price, 
30 cents. 31-26269 

Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of 
Latin American Countries—-Bull of U. S. 
Bur. of Labor Statistics, No. 529, U. S.! 
Dept. of Labor. Price, 65 cents. L31-2 

Suppl. No. 4 to List No. 1 of Corporate 

Names of Common Carriers. Comp. Oct. 

8, 1930. Interstate Commerce Comm. 

Price, 5 cents, 
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p., illus. Elgin, Ill, Elgin press, 1930. 
30-31795 
Brown, Stephen J. M. Novels and tales by 
, Catholic writers, comp. by... American 
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A device, shown above, which is used to perforate roquefort cheese 


with needle holes to permit the ci 
proper growth of the mold which 


developed in experiments by the Department of Agriculture in 
perfecting a process for the man 


American Industry for Manufacture 


Of Roquefort Cheese Now Developed 


Method Employed Utilizes Cow’s Milk Instead of Sheep’s 


Milk and Is Strictly 





An American industry for the manu- 
facture of roquefort cheese has been de- 
veloped under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, according to 
an oral statement recently made by S. A. 
Hall, of the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
Roquefort cheese, because it was im- 
ported, used to be expensive. Experi- 
ments were carried on at the Grove City 
Creamery, a dairy industry with which 
the Government collaborates in research 
work, to determine whether it could be 
made in America as a farm industry, Mr. 
Hall explained. The method developed 
for making this cheese under American 
conditions with the use of cow’s milk, 
instead of the sheep’s milk used in 
Europe, proved to be strictly a factory 
process on atcount of the equipment and 
conditions necessary. 7: 

Roquefort cheeses made in this coun- 
try are labeled domestic. The Jolloning 
information was also furnished by Mr. 
Hall: 

In making roquefort cheese the milk 
is heated to 84 degrees when it is in- 
nocylated with a starter to bring up, the 
acidity and enough rennet is added to 
coagulate it. It is allowed to stand about 
1% hours while the whey comes to the| 
top. 

Then it is cut into small cubes and 
scooped into another vat having a cloth 
on it, the drain vat. Here it drains for 
about 15 minutes or until it is firm 
enough to be put into the metal hoops 
or forms. 


Thse are round and open at both ends 





j}and are about 7 inches in diameter and|six months when it is edible and ready 
|6 inches high, and have small holes over to market. 
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American academy of political and social 
science, Phila. ... China, ed. by Henryj 
F. James. (Annals of American academy 
of political and social science. v. 152, 
Nov., 1930.) 431 p. Phila., 1930. 30-31579 


Barton, Loy E. . Band-pass filter for 


radio transmitting stations. (Bull. no. 
7, Engineering experiment station. Univ. 
of Ark. Bull. v. 23, no. 10.) 18 p., illus. 
Fayetteville, Ark., 1929. 30-31576 
Beard, Chas. A: American leviathan; re- 
public in machine age, by ... and W. 
Beard, 824 p., plates. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1930. 30-31580 


Borgstrom, Parry. Bibliography of organic 
sulfur compounds (1871-1929), by ... R. 
W. Bost and D. F. Brown. 187 p. N. Y., 
American petroleum inst., 1980. 30-31807 

Brandt, Harry A. Conquest of peace. 156 


ed., rev. by Walter Romig, ed. by Francis 


X. Talbot. 125 p. N. Y., America press, | 
1930. 30-31809 
Cheng, Ming-Ju. Influence of communica- 
tions, internal and external, upon eco- 
nomic future of China. 177 p. Lond., 
Routledge, 1930. 80-31796 


Coffman, Donald D. ... Reactions of alkali 
metal alkyls with quaternary phosphonium 


salts. Synthesis of trinondecinylearbinol. 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of 
Ill, 1930.) 7 p. Urbana, III., 1930. 


30-31687 
Durgan, Elford S. Kinetics of thermal dis- 


sociation of propane and butanes. (The- 
sis (Ph, D.)—Princeton univ., 1930.) 8 
p. Princeton? N. J., 1930. 30-31685 


Gallagher, James A. Wm. Bradford, printer 
to king. 52 p. N. Y., William Brad- 
ford press, 1930, 30-31808 


Har, Kyung D. Social laws; study of val- 








idity of sociological generalizations. 
(Uniy. of N. C. Social study series.) 
256 p: Chapel Hill, Univ. of N. C. press, 
1930. 80-31578 \ 
Jones, John P. Fundamental factors in 
fund-raising (3d study with charts). 46 
p. N. Y., John Price Jones corp., 1930. 
30-3157 | 

Kuczynski, Robert R, Birth registration 
and birth statistics in Canada. 219 p. 


Wash., D C., Brookings inst., 1930. 
30-31581 
Lamb, John. Questions and answers on 
construction and operation of Diesel, 
semi-Diesel and other internal combus- 


tion engines, air compressors, etc... . 
8d ed. 340 p. Lond., Griffin, 1929. 
80-31573 


Silberling research corp., Itd. Silberling 
graphic analyses of selected corporations. 
(Loose-leaf.) 200 diagrs. San Francisco, 
Calif., Silberling research corp., Itd., 1930. 

80-31794 

Storm, Paul J. Petrographic study of Mer- 
chantville clay of Camden and Burling- 
ton counties, N. J., and its stratigraphic 
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Federal Development in M aking Cheese Training of Chile 


Department of Agricultute. 


reulation of air necessary to the 
distinguishes this type, has been 


ufacture of a domestic product. 








a Factory. Process 


the sides. Between layers of curd mold 
powder is sprinkled. 

In preparing the mold powder, ordi- 
nary white bread is sterilized in a dry 
heat oven. Then it is punched full of 
a and innoculated with roquefort 
mold. 


After being kept in a cold damp place 
for about 10 days the bread is full of 
mold, when it is dried and ground fine 
enough to pass through a salt shaker. 

When the forms have been packed with 
the curd they are allowed to drain at 65 
degrees F. overnight. During the night 
they are turned several times so that 
they will drain quickly and evenly. In 
the morning the hoops are taken off and 
the cheese washed and scraped_to re- 


face. It is washed dailyYor three or four 
days. 

On the fourth day it is taken to the cold 
room, about 49 degrees Fahrenheit, 
where it is salted every other day until 
it has been done three times! After this 
the cheese is scraped again and then 
punched with needles by a special de- 
vice so that air will enter and cause the 
mold to develop. 

The cheeses are placed on end to allow 
the air to circulate. The humidity sys- 
tem is turned on and held at 93 per cent 
to aid in the development of the mold. 
This lasts about two months during 
which time a reddish slime appears on 
the surface and has to be scraped off 
about three times. 

Then the cheese is wrapped in tinfoil 
and parchment paper and left for five or 
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(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ., of | 
26 p. Phila., 1930. 
30-31688 | 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Handwriting of re- | 
naissance. 210 p., illus. N. Y., Colum- 
bia univ. press, 1930. 30-31806 
Va. polytechnic inst., Blacksburg. Engi- 
neering extension div. (R. L. Humbert, 
A , Dir. of Surveys.) Industrial sur- 
vey, Buchanan county, Va. 56 p., illus. 


significance. 
Pa., 1930.) 


30-27605 

Industrial survey, Dickenson county, | 
Va. 68 p., illus. 30-27607 | 
Industrial survey, Floyd county, Va. | 
55 p.,. illus. 30-27608 


Industrial survey, Grayson County, Va. 
61 p., illus. 3830-27609 ' 
Industrial survey, Smyth county, Va. 
89 p., illus. 30-27610 
Wentworth, Hazel A. . Quantitative 
study of achromatic and chromatic sensi- 
tivity from center to periphery of visual 
field. (Psychological review publications. 
Psychological monographs. vol. xl, no. 3; 
whole no. 183. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Bryn 
Mawr college, 1930.) 92 p., illus. Prince- 
ton, N. J. Pub. for Amer. psychological 
assn. by Psychological review co., 1930. 
30-31684 
No. 7—A radio 


Western electric co., inc. 
tgansmitter; instructions for use. (Its 
Instruction bull, no. 411.) 204. 16 p.,, 
illus, N. Y., Western electric co., 1930. 

30-31575 
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To Form His Own 
Opinions Advised 


New York Health Depart- 
ment Says Children 
Should Be Given Sense of 
Responsibility 





State of New York: 

. Albany, Jan. 14. 
A child should be impressed at an 
early age with a sense of responsibility 
for his own conduct, and guidance on 
the part of parents should replace dis- 
cipliné wherever possible, according to 
a statement just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Character may be injured rather than 


jimproved by overemphasis upon. obedi- 
|ence, it was stated, and boys and girls 


in school should not be arbitrarily dis- 
ciplined, but should be given reasons 
own judgments. 


g their 
oO 
in full text: 


llows 

The health, happiness and success of 

the child depends to a large extent upon 

the influence of the parents in shaping 

his character and in inculcating the 
proper ideals, In endeavoring to guic 
their childrefi, parents often ask wh 


The statement 


4 








course they should follow in respect to , 


demanding obedience, as somewhat con« 
flicting opinions appear to exist on this 
subject. 

There is a tradition that character is 
strengthened by teaching children to obey 
promptly and to ‘submit to authority 
without question. Examples are given 
to show that obedient children turn out 
well and children who disobey, or do 
as they please, turn out badly. Exame- 
ples illustrating the value of prompt 
obedience are numerous, but the ques- 
tion of obedience in itself is only one 
factor in character formation. 


Practice Modified 


_ The practice of demanding unques- 
tioning obedience from children has been 
much modified in recent years. It is 
generally agreed that arbitrary author- 
ity should be rarely used and under no 
circumstances should it be abused. The 
child should look to -his parents and 
teachers for explanations, as he thereby 
learns to know what should be done 
under certain circumstances. 


‘The child who is brought up to obey 
without question, has insufficient oppor- 
tunity to develop that judgment which 
is necessary in weighing important mat- 
ters and arriving at proper decisions. 
He tends to form the habit of allowing 
others to decide for him and he acquires 
a limited sense only of personal respon- 
sibility for his conduct, a sense which 
is slow growth and which is acquired 
through experience. Children who have 
never had any independence, when fin- 
ally placed upon their own responsibility, 
are likely to exercise very poor judg- 
ment indeed, and they may become a 
timid and hesitant as to be ineffective 
members of society. Success is often 
achieved by those who are early obliged 
to assume responsibility. 


Dependent On Age 


The degree of responsibility to be 
placed upon children depends upon their 
age. One should not expect judgment in 
a young child beyond his capacity to 


[Continued on Page 6, Column £4 





his MAPof INDIA 
lakes the guess out 
of tea buyin 








EA buying, for 
the consumer, 
was at one time 
beset with pit- 
falls and puzzles! 
Brands, blends, technical tea trade 
terms and quasi-informative descrip- 
tions loomed before Mrs. John Public, 
only to confuse her and to stampede 
her into a purchase of “any kind of 
tea.” Then she found out that to tell 
tea quality it is important that she 
know in what country the tea was 
grown. She learned to examine pack- 
ages of tea skeptically and to shop 
with all of the professionalism of 
one who knows. 





Now, American women are asking for 
India Tea ... and they are making 
certain that they get it by looking 
for the Map of India on every packet 
of tea they buy. They know that 
India tea is the “prime ingredient” 
of fine blends of tea... an ingredi- 
ent that adds flavor, extra richness 
and bouquet to their cup of tea. They 
know that India grows the finest tea 
in the world. 









To millions of American women the 
Map of India is the unfailing guide 
to good tea... tea that brings to 
them the ultimate in tea enjoyment. 


oa This Map of 
India is the offi- 
cial emblem of the 
Growers of India 
Tea. 
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NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 


States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
mot express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 


advertising, no responsibility is 


assumed by The United States 


Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 


ing Department does not in any 


way commit The United States 


Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 


those who advertise on controve 


rsial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 
advertising space under the same conditions. — Advertising « ® 
Department, The United States Daily. 
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HERE WAS A TIME when this country could 
have furnished enough meat to have fed the 
whole World. 


That was when we had plenty of buffalo and 
they were easy to find and easy to kill. 


Nobody can say that we were misers with 
buffaloes so long as we had them. 


We killed them even though we could only 
use the hide, and sometimes we had to ship the 
hide a thousand miles and sell it for a dollar. 


ie don’t know how long we could have supplied 
the World with buffalo meat but we could have 
done it for a few weeks or a few months, or pos- 
sibly for a few years. 


‘our OIL MAY GO LIKE OUR BUFFALOES 


The same thing is true of oil today. 


If we were to open up all of our wells, we 
could displace all of the other fuel of every kind 
used in the whole of the United States. 


If we could run all of our oil and get it to the 
markets, we would ruin the coal business. 


We would crucify the credit of the coal carry- 
ing railroads and this, in turn, would seriously 
injure the credit of all the railroads. 


If we would drill up our proven oil lands as 
aggressively as we drilled up our oil lands in 
previous times, we could supply enough oil to 
displace all of the other fuel in the entire World. 


I don’t know how long we could supply the 
whole World with oil,— possibly only a few weeks, 
or a few months, or a few years, and then it would 
be a matter of past history like the buffalo. 


But nobody will ever be able to say we have 
been misers with our oil either. 


I have been trying for more than ten years to 
protect our oil against needless waste and reckless 
exhaustion. 


ANOTHER MEETING OF THE GOVERNORS OF 
THE OIL PRODUCING STATES IS TO BE 
HELD TODAY 


A meeting has been called for today in Wash- 
ington of the Governors of the oil producing 
States. The people responsible for the protection 
of our oil resources have been “‘passing the buck” 


Po cipen  T phe ua 1 
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OTL OIL OIL 


for many years and they probably intend to keep 
on doing it. 

I will again try to tell the truth about oil and 
will again take the consequences for doing so. 

Early in 1924, after more than five years of 
hard, unsuccessful work with the men of. the Oil 
Industry, I laid the facts before our Federal 
Government. 

After several months of quiet effort on the 
part of President Coolidge, he finally appointed 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board. 

The Oil Industry was controlled by a few 
giant companies and could find spokesmen who 
could say what they wanted said from intermediate 
companies. 


THE SPOKESMEN FOR THE OIL INDUSTRY 
HAVE SAID THERE IS NO WASTE OR 
OVER-PRODUCTION 


These men were flattered to appear to be the 
leaders of the Industry and they said there was no 
waste or no ovef-production, and that our methods 
were all right and could not be improved. 

They tried to prevent action on the part of 
the Government by saying that if our laws were 
changed so that our oil properties were handled 
as I recommended they should be, that gasoline 
could not be bought for fifty cents a gallon. 

In spite of pressure brought on President 
Coolidge to prevent him from doing anything, 
he had the courage to issue his letter and appoint 
his Board. 

His Board, however, found that they were 
lined up against millionaires, multi-millionaires 
and billionaires, and they have been compelled to 
play the soft pedal ever since. 


THE WASTE OF OIL AND NATURAL GAS IS 
APPALLING 


Perhaps there is no waste in all of the other 
businesses combined that equals the waste of 
the Oil Business. 

What is called competition in an oil field is 
no more competition than is a run on a bank. 

In fact a run on a bank is not as much “cut 
throat competition” as in an oil field because all 
the depositors are trying to get is their own money, 
and in an oil field the operators are trying to get 
not only their own oil but everybody else’s oil. 
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STABILIZATION WAS NOT WANTED BY THE 
STRONGER OIL COMPANIES 


We could not get stabilization in the Oil Business 
because the bigger and stronger companies did 
not want stabilization. 

They could count the profits they made from 
the constantly recurring periods of distress when 
they could buy out first the little producer and 
then the little refiner at their own price. 


OIL IS OUR MOST IMPORTANT MEANS OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Oil is our most important munition of war. 

Its exhaustion not only invites other nations 
to make war upon us but handicaps us in the 
conduct of war. 

It would not require even the intellect of a 
child to know that the Federal Government posses- 
ses the necessary power to prevent the needless 
waste of oil, but the big oil companies had their 
lawyers say that the Federal Government had 
no such power, and when their own lawyers could 
not make a good enough case, they went out 
and hired outside lawyers to tell everybody the 
same story. 

This kind of talk can silence children but 
should not silence grown up people very long. 


WE ARE THE ONLY NATION THAT DOES NOT 
MAKE OIL A MATTER OF NATIONAL 
ACTIVITY 


The chief object of the diplomacy of every other 
civilized Nation in the World is Oil, but our 
Nation simply “‘passes the buck”? and wastes our 
resources. 

I have talked on this subject for more than 
ten years and have said a great deal, and defy 
anyone to point to a single statement I have made 
that has not been true, and I defy anyone to point 
to a single statement that has been made in contra- 
diction to what I have said, that has been true. 

I have no fight with our Federal officials who 
have been afraid to take a firm stand on this oil 
matter, for I doubt if they would have gotten any 
place in a fight with a great line of Oil Barons, but 
the situation has now gotten so bad that many of 
these Oil Barons are themselves frightened and, 
I believe, now is the time to strike. 


Zs 





Henry L. Doherty, 60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 











































































































Alien Bicladba 





P Discussion Before Judiciary 


. Committee Centered on 
Intent of the Framers of 
The Constitution 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


a citizen it was only necessary to take | 
They did not} 
have to be able to speak the English! 


the oath of allegiance. 
language or have any knowledge of 
American institutions. 

“In every State of the Union today 
citizenship is a precedent to suffrage, 
and this is of importance in the consid- 
eration of the matter before you.” 

He said there are about 7,000,000 or 
8,000,000 aliens in this country now, and 
that since the aliens under the laws of 
the several States are not allowed to 
vote, there is no reason why representa- 
tion should be allowed for them. 

If aliens had been excluded from the 
count, he said, from the figures of the 


1920 census it is revealed that the rep- | 


resentation of 16 States would have been 
affected. In New York and a number of 
other States, he pointed out, in appor- 
tioning for the State Congress, the count 
is made of the number of people in the 
manner desired in this proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


Action on important measures in Con- |- 


gress which affect the entire nation may 
be affected under present conditions 
solely because of the alien populations 
of certain States, he told the Commit- 
tee. The determination of the election | 
of the President and Vice President also, | 
under present conditions, may lie in the | 
vote of those certain States which have | 
a large population of persons who owe | 
their allegiance to another country, he | 
added, and this condition should not exist. 


Stand of Opposition 


Opposition to the proposed amend-} 
ment has been made on the ground that 
there would be taxation without repre- 
sentation, Mr. Hoch stated, but such a| 
consideration \has no application here. | 
The aliens in this country enjoy all the| 
protection and use of American institu- 
tions to which citizens are entitled, and | 
in case of war the aliens are @xempt| 
from conscription if they choose. “I 
think we have done all that should be! 
done for aliens here,” he said. 


“Those who come to this country and! 
do not choose to become citizens should 
have protection, but to count them in 
apportioning representation cannot be 
squared with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion,” he asserted. 

Asked by Chairman Graham (Rep.), 
of Philadelphia, Pa., if he had given 
consideration to the question of wealth 
and diversification of interests of a com- 
munity having something to do with the 
apportionment of representatives, Mr. 
Hoch said he was glad that the framers 
of the Constitution had considered that 
and had concluded that wealth should 
not be considered. 

Mr. Hoch cited the case of New York 
State, where he said there were, accord- 
ing to the 1920 census, about 1,600.000 
aliens, by virtue of which that State 
is given four more Representatives than 
it otherwise would have. 

“It is not fair to the other States that 
New York should cast four extra votes 
on important questions because 1,600,- 
000 aliens happened to congregate 
there,” he declared. 


Amendment Necessary 


Mr. Beck told the Committee that the 
framers of the Constitution intended to 
base the political power in the House of 
Representatives on the “whole number 
of people, exclusive of untaxed Indians.” 
An amendment to the Constitution is 
necessary in order to change the pro- 
cedure under which reapportionment is 
now made, he said. 

The fundamental question w 
during the drafting of the (¢ 
was the issue as to the equities o 
tribution to a common treasury 
basis of political power, he said. 

“Unless we depart from the the- 
ory of the Constitution, the aliens must 
be included in the count for appor- 
tionment of Representatives.” he said. 
“The Constitution has stood the test for 
140 years, and we should not depart 
from its theory.” 

The matter of including aliens in the 
count, he said, was the great compromis 


hich arose 
nstitution 
f con- 


a 





as 


e 


in the framing of the Constitution. 
Without that compromise having been 
reached, he ‘told the Committee, there 


would have been no Constitution. 

“An alien from my district is a con- 
stituent of mine,” Mr. Beck said, “as 
he has to follow the laws which I help 
to make for his protection and benefit, 
and he should have representation. The 


alien must contribute to the Treasury, 
and if necessary he could be conscripted 
in time of war, and I think that he 
should be represetned—not be allowed 
to select the Representatives—but he 
should have representation. He should 


have some one with whom he can take 
up these questions of taxation, to which 
he is subject, and laws of the country 
which he must obey. 

“To deny these qvasi-citizens the right 
of representation to strike at the 
fundamental decencies of liberty.” 


Training of Child to Form 
His Own Opinions Advised 


[Continued from Page 4.J 
understand, and to withho'd guidance 
from very young children with a view 
to developing a sense of independence 
may be carried too far. 

Children of school age should always 
receive explanations as to why certain 
conduct is necessary. Very rarely in- 
deed should children of this age 
asked to do something, the reasons for 
which they do not understand. 

With adolescents, all questions should 
be discussed with free exchange of 
opinion, the added exverience of parents 


, 
+ 


carrying due weight. Parents should 
not supervise children too closely, at this 
time. Unless tact and iudgmént are 


exercised, the child is apt to grow out 
of sympethy with his parents, and the 
opportunity for necessary guidance 
lost. 

All problems of discipline cannot, of 
course, be solved by applying the meth- 


is 


ods outlined. Children who have had 
little training when young gain slight 


control over their conduct or emotions. 
The matter of discipline is then diffi- 
cult, and gradual reeducation is neces- 
sary. Again, children ‘who have been 
accustomed to strict discipline from 
parents and teachers are apt to take 
undue advantage of any plan to give 
them more freedom of thought and 
action. 


be | 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 








| Government Agency Advises Dealers and Growers 


| 
| 


Promptly of Changes and Crop Conditions 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
| shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


By W. A. Wheeler 
In Charge, Hay, Feed and Seed Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Domestic Markets. 


The present series deals with 


Department of Agriculture 


NLY a short time ago many people 
thought of the Department of 
Agriculture as an institution in- 

| terested principally. in. making two 
blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, and in finding ways and 
means of keeping bugs and diseases off 
crops while they were growing. 
Forty years ago the United States 
was producing only about half as much 
wheat and corn as are now harvested 
annually. Then came improved farm 
machinery and a rapid growth of agri- 
culture in the great central plains. 
The extension of railroads aided ma- 
terially in the development. During 
recent years this country has produced 
annually, nearly 1,000,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 3.000,000,000 bushels of corn, 
1,500,000,000 bushels of oats, one-third 
of a billion bushels of barley, besides 
relatively large quantities of rye, flax, 
grain sorghums, and numerous other 
crops, including over 100,000,000 tons 


of hay. 
At FIRST farmers gave almost their 
entire attention to production and 
but little to marketing. There was a 
hungry world to feed and it was their 
job to feed it. Little thought was given 
to other than the immediate problem 
of growing more grain each succeed- 
ing year. Along with the growth of 
agriculture in the United States, how- 
ever, was a similar expansion in other 
areas. Wheat growing increased rap- 
idly in Canada, beginning about 1910, 
and grain from that country soon com- 
peted with~that of the United States 
in European markets. Argentina also 
began to increase its grain production 
about that time and became a competi- 
tor of North America in the world’s 
markets. 

As competition became keener farm- 
ers were forced to give more aiten- 
lion to mtarketing. While the Ameri- 
can farmer’s foreign markets were be- 
ing invaded by Canadian and Argen- 
tine grain his domestic market began 
to weaken, particularly for feed grains. 

The advent of the automobile drove 
most of the horses from the cities and 
the increased use of motor trucks and 
tractors in the country greatly reduced 
numbers on farms. These conditions 
created a serious marketing problem 
for American grain growers. 

When the farmer began to consider 
his marketing problem he soon discov- 
ered a need for better and more com- 
prehensive information about crop and 
market’ conditions, not only in the 
United States but also in other coun- 
tries. Some of the things he wanted 
to know were: How much grain does 
the world use each year? How much 
is being produced? How much can 
the United States and other surplus- 
producing areas contribute toward the 
world’s requirements? At what price 
are other growers selling their grain? 
Also numerous other questions were 
presented, the answers to which would 
help him in his marketing. 


* * * 


HE Department of Agriculture 
“ early recognized these marketing 
problems of the American farmer and 
organized the Bureau of Markets to 
deal with them. This Bureau was soon 
merged with the Bureau of Cron Esti- 
mates and later with the Office of 
Farm Management to become the pres- 
ent Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
One of the first activities of that new 


Bureau of Markets, created in 1913, 
was the organization of Commodity 
Market News Services. Among the 


first of these services were those on 
and 








fruits and vegetables, livestock, 
dairy and poultry products. But the 
need of a similar service on grain and 
hay was soon recognized and_ the 
Grain, Hay and Feed Market News 
Service was organized in the Hay, 
Feed and Seed Division of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 
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It is the function of. this service to 
provide the farmers of the country 
with prompt, unbiased and comprehen- 
sive information relative to the sup- 
ply and demand situation for their 
grain and hay crops and for the feeds 
they have to buy. Current market 
prices, both domestic and foreign, to- 
gether with timely information about 
the factors which are influencing them, 
are also provided, so that the American 
farmer now has available as timely 
and full information as any marketing 
agency and is in a position to work 
out a more intelligent production apd 
marketing program. 

The Grain, Hay and Feed Market 
News Service has three primary func- 
tions: First, to collect and compile 
market statistics and information; sec- 
ond, to analyze these data and incor- 
porate them into market reviews or 
reports; third, to give these reports as 
wide distribution as possible. 

* * * 


HE main office is in Washington, 

where a staff of trained, technical 
and statistical workers is maintained. 
There are at present six branch offices 
located at important markets: One at 
Minneapolis, a leading market for 
Spring wheat, flax, rye, oats and bar- 
ley; one at Chicago for the Corn Belt; 
one at Kansas City for the Winter 
wheat and alfalfa hay producing terri- 
tory; one at Portland, Oreg., in the 
Pacific Northwest grain growing re- 
zion; one at San Francisco, and an- 
other at Los Angeles, important grain 
and hay markets of California. As the 
work grows, other field offices will 
probably be located in grain and hay 
producing areas of the Western Inter- 
mountain States, in the Southwest and 
in the Southern and Eastern States. 
To supplement the field offices, contacts 
are maintained with commercial agen- 
cies in other important United States 
markets and in Canada, Europe, Aus- 
tralia and Argentina. 

Regular reports are forwarded to 
Washington daily or weekly from these 
field offices or market contacts so that 
the Washington office is kept currently 
informed about prices, movement, de- 
mand and other market developments. 
In addition to this there is immediately 
available to the Market News Service 
the vast amount of statistics released 
by other governmental agencies, to- 
gether with reports from foreign agri- 
cultural commissioners, consular agents 
and the commercial attaches. 

* cd * 


T REGULAR intervals, usually 

weekly, marketing specialists in 
the Washington office, and also at 
some of the field offices, collect and 
analyze these data and from them pre- 
pare reports covering the current mar- 
ket situation for the various commodi- 


ties. The reviews are sent immedi- 
ately over the Department’s leased 
wire to the various field offices and 


other distributing points where they 
are given to radio stations, newspa- 
pers, and also mimeographed for mail 
distribution to newspapers or other 
distributing agencies at interior points. 

By this method the Weekly Grain 
Review, for example, issued on Satur- 
day, becomes available for distribution 
throughout the United States on Mon- 
day, and the American farmer has a 
comprehensive review of the world’s 
grain market situation up to the pre- 
vious Friday night. 

The daily and weekly market re- 
views are supplemented by more com- 
prehensive monthly and quarterly re- 
views or market analyses and by spe- 
cial reports on the various commodi- 
ties at certain timely or critical pe- 
riods. 

The American farmef need no longer 
be in the dark about the market situa- 
tion for his grain and other crops but 
may now plan his production and mar- 
keting program more in accord with 
the world’s needs, 


of this series of articles on “Domestie Markets,” to appear in the 
6, W. A. Wheeler, In Charge, Hay, Feed and Seed Division, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, discusses the 
functions of the Seed Verification Service of the Division, the object of which 
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oduced in State Legislatures 





bility of officers of municipalities, counties, 
school districts and the State for 


to persons afd property from defective 
streets, bridges, ete., authorizing the tak- | 15 
ing out of insurance against such liability 
and repealing chapter 260, Statutes of 1919; 
Municipal Corporations. 
Judiciary: Judicial Code 

Mass. S. 52. Providing for an investi- 
gation relative to a new court or courts 
to replace the Superior Court, ete.; Judi- | 
ciary. 


STATES DAILY: 





AY, 


House Considers 


‘InReapportioning Timely Information Furnished _ War Department 
House Is Debated On Markets for Grain and Hay 


Supply Measure 


Amendment Proposing 
Elimination of Sum for 
Tests of Metal-clad Dirig- 
ibles Is Defeated 


The War Department appropriation 
bill (H. R. 15593) carrying approxi- 
mately $460,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year, was again under consideration by 
the House Jan. 14 but without final ac- 
tion. The House disposed ‘of 52 pages 
out of the 77 pages in the bill before 
it adjourned. 

Most of the debate was ‘confined to 
two amendments, both of which were 
.defeated. The-first proposed elimination 
of the appropriation of $200,000 for ex- 
perimental work in connection with 
metal-clad dirigibles, and the second an 





|“unnecessary in this country at this 


| the $200,000 appropriation as: (1) There 


reserve. 

The first amendment was offered by 
Representative Taber (Rep.), of Auburn, 
N. Y., a majority member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Opposes Appropriation 

Mr. Taber said he opposed the appro- 
priation because he believed such an item 
time.” He gave his reasons for opposing 
was no budget estimate for the item; 
(2) it was not asked for by the War De- 
partment, and (3) it proposes to build an 
airship of metal ‘and of.a capacity of 
6,500,000 cubic feet, when the metal to be 
used has never been tested and has not} 
been proven safe for a ship of this size. 

The amendment to increase the appro- | 
priation for the organized reserve was 








|}ernment for American Samoa was given} 





| Cloud, Minn., Chairman of the House 
| Committee on Insular Affairs, said he 
| was opposed to giving citizenship to any 
|more alien peopie who are not assimila- 
|ble by the American people. 


| with the Caucasian race. 


|States, he said, and there is no likeli- 





| 


|to the House in a short time. 


Mass. H. 174. Mr. Pratt. Providing for 
| optional service of women on juries; Judi- 
ciary (Joint), 

Mass. H. 260. Mr. Jones. To nrohibit 
the practice of law by persons, firms or 
corporations under the guise of collec- | 


tion agencies and providing a penalty there- 
for; Legal ‘Affairs. 
Mont. H. 3. Leavitt and 


oO 


DellWo. 


Pros | 


|of wages for public work; Labor and 
Capital, 
Calif. A. J. R. 2. Mr. Reid. To urge 


posing amendment to section 23 of article | 


III of Montana Constitution relating to 
jury trails and providing that in felony | 
cases, except where the death penalty 


may be imposed, five-sixths in number of 
the jury may render a_verdict, and pro- 
viding that a jury trial 


| by consent of both parties in felony eases; 


| the 
| but 


Constitutional Amendments. 


Mont. H. 4. Leavitt and Dellwo. Re- 
lating to grounds for a new trial in crim- 
inal actions and authorizing the court 


to modify the judgment if the evidence 
shows that the defendant is not guilty of 
of crime of which convicted, 
of lesser degree thereof, 


degree 


is guilty a 


may be waived | 


| ment. 
more attention when sent to camp, and 
}since the United States is’ assured of 


jadopted at previous 


{partment purchases largely to articles 


| purposes, 


Passage of Samoan 


|; Committee on Insular Affairs on Jan. 14. 


|the Samoans to have their own legis- | 


; veto of the Governor; to grant them 


ounties,/also urged the passage of the measure, 
injuries | offering several minor amendments. 


| Congress to make adequate provision for 
Federal 


or a lesser crime included therein; Judi- | 


Mass. H | for a legislative 
amendment of the « titution relative to 
form of questions to be printed upon bal- 
lots at State election Constitutional 
Law. 

Crime: Prisons 

Mass. S. 23. To abolish the death pen- 
aly; Judiciary 

Mass. H. 69. Providing for the investi- 
gations es to the 1 tal condition of “per- 
sons held for trial wherel the offense 
} charged is punishable by life imprisofment; 
Legal Affairs 

Mass. H. 113. Relating to the extradi- 
|tion of persons charged with erime and to 
meke uniform the laws with reference 
thereto; Judiciary (Joint). 

Mass. H. 294. Mr. Pratt. Abolishing 
capital punishment for murder; Judiciary 
(Joint). 

Mont. H. 34. Leavitt end Dellwo. To cre- 
ate a State bureau of criminal identifi- 
cation; State Boards and Officers. 

Elections 

Mass. H. 34. Mr. Hagan. Providing for 
an investigation by a special commission 
relative to the advisability of requiring 
the use of voting machines at primaries 
and elections; Rule Joint). 

Hiethways and Motor Vehicles 

Okla. S. B. 14. Mr. Lester. To repeal | 
jthe law requiring motor vehicles to stop | ciary. 


at grade crossings. 
Insurance 
Cal. H. B. Mr. Patterson. 
section 6.2 the school code 
| school property; Insurance. 
Cal. S. 2. Mr. Rich. Relative to 


B. 52 
liability of municipalities, counties, school 


14 


of 


To amend 
relating to 


| viding 


Mont. H. 7. Leavitt and Dellwo. Pro- 
for a juvenile court, appointment 


of ,robation officers, and defining juvenile 


|} delinquent persons; Public Morals, Char- 
ities and Reforms. 

Mont. H. 23 Leavitt and Dellwo. To 
establish the place of trial of persons 
charged with offenses committeed in or 
against any aircraft while in flight over! 
Montana: Aviation. 

Mont. H. 27. Leavitt and Dellwo. Pro- 


districts and the State for injuries to per- 
sons or property from defective streets, | 
bridges, etc., authorizing the taking out | 
|} of insurance against such liability and re- 


| pealing chapter 328, 
| nicipal Corporations. 
Cal. S. B. 53. Mr. Rich. 


de 


Statutes of 1923; Mu- 


Relative to lia- 


viding thet, either 
to the jury as to the law or after argu- 
ment of counsel, the judge may comment 


fy 


in written instructions | 
| Governor and Council to declare emergen- | importation and exportation of intoxicating 


offered by Representative Maas (Rep.), 
of St. Paul, Minn., who said the high 
ranking officers in the reserve were not 
given any active duty, and the proposed 
increase of $500,000 would allow all offi- 
cers of rank higher than major to re- 
ceive annual training. 

Mr. LaGuardia opposed the amend- 
He said old officers required 


not entering any war in the near future, | 
the proper thing to do is to instruct 
those who will be~in service 20 or 30} 
years from now. 


Others who“opposed the amendment 
were Representatives Collins (Dem.), 
of Meridian, Miss., and Beedy (Rep.), 
of Portland, Me. 


Three major amendments’ were 
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increase of $500,000 fér the organized | 
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In the CONGRESS of the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of January 14, 1931 
o The Senate o 


THE Senate convened at noon, Jan. 
14. Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, reported to the Senate the 
annual .upply bill for the Agricultural 
Department for the fiscal year 1932. 
(Detailed discussion on page 2.) 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton, submitted to the Senate the con- 
ference report on the $45,000,000 
drought relief bill, and reported com- 

lete disagreement between the two 
ouses, (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) 

Senator Jones asked unanimous con- 
sent to lay aside temporarily the unani- 
mous consent agreement providing for 
consideration of the $30,000,000 ship 
modernization bill, and for Senate ac- 
ceptance of the conference report of 
disagreement. 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, sponsor of the ship bill, had no 
objection to the a provided it 
was understood that consideration of 
the ship bill will be resumed following 
disposition of the conference report. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, spoke on the drought bill. 

Senator Black (Dem.‘, of Alabama, 
urged that provision be made that re- 
lief be extended to all families 
whether in counties where the drought 
was greatest or in counties less af- 
fected. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of. Ar- 


THE HOUSE met at noon Jan. 14 

and began consideration of bills on 
the so-called Wednesday Calendar, with 
the call resting on the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

A bill (H. R. 8534), transferring the 
jurisdiction over and enlarging the 
Sully’s Hill National Park, near Devil’s 
Lake, N. Dak., from the Department 
of the Interior to the Department of 
Agriculture for game preserve pur- 
poses was passed. 

A bill (H. R. 12404) authorizing ap- 
propriations to provide for national 
park approaches, was passed, with 
several amendments, 


A bill (H. R. 7254) relating to the 
deposit by railroad companies of the 
cost of surveying lands within their 
grants was passed. 





sessions of. the) 


House. One would restrict War De- 


made from raw materials grown in the} 
United States. Another would provide 
that no butter substitutes could be used 
in the Army for other than cooking 
and +he third struck out a 
clause providing that no eofficer on 
the active list may be employed on 
any publication containing paid adver- | 
tisements and which is published at other 
than Gover:ment expense. 


Bill Is Predicted | 





Joint Hearing Held on Measure 
For Island Government 





The bill (S. 5621) to provide a Gov- 


a joint hearing, with several witnesses, 
before the Senate Committee on Terri-! 
tories and Insular Affairs and the House! 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, chairman of the joint hearing, stated 
orally that he expected Congress to pass 
this legislation during the present session | 
as has been awaited for 30 years, and| 
he has heard no opposition to the meas- | 
ure in either house. 

Senator Bingham said the main pur- 
poses of the legislation are to allow 


lature to make their laws subject to| 


American citizenship; and to give them 
final judicial appeal to the Federal Dis- | 
trict Court in Hawaii. 

Representative Knutson (Rep.), of St. 


Mr. Bingham said these a@re assimila- 
ble, and that they often intermarry 
These. islands 
are a source of strength to the United 


hood of an immigration problem arising 
in connection with them. 

_ Capt. William R. Furlong, represent- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy, said the 
Navy Depuartment was in accord with 
the major purposes of the bill, and that 
it would offer only minor amendments. 
Delegate Houston (Rep.), of Hawaii, 


Chairman Bingham announced that 
th committees would now consider the 
bill in executive session and report it 





on the evidence and the testimony and 
credibility of any witness; Judiciary. 
Mont. H. 33. Leavitt and Dellwo, Pro- 


viding that upon conviction for crime, in 
addition to the punishment prescribed, and 
as a part of the sentence, the court may 
impose upon the defendant the duty to 


pay the whole or any part of the dis- 

bursements of the prosecution; Judiciary. 
Labor 

Calif. S. B, 26. Mr. Inman. To pro- 


vide for payment of highest prevailing rate 


enforcement of immigration laws; 
Relations. 

Mass, H. 11. Mr. €rosby,. Relative to 
employment of married women and certain 
other persons under civil service laws; 
Civil Service. 

Mass. H. 27. 


Mr. Pratt. To bar employ- 


ment of aliens in public service except in 


emergencies; Public Service. 
Mass. H. 32. Mr. Dailey. To create a 
special commission to investigate advisa- | 


bility of regulating by law the use of ma- 


chinery and inventions which lessen oppor- | 


tunities for employment; Rules (Joint). 

Mass. H. 164. Mr. Woekel. 
ialize Congress in favor of limiting hours 
of laber and service in all industries un- 
der jurisdiction of the United States; Con- 
stitutional Law. 

Mass, H. 176. Mr. Kirkpatrick. 
thorize cities and towns to borrow money 


for »ublie work in times of business depres- | 


sion and emergency; Municipal Finance. 

Mass. H. 198. Mr. Crosby. To appoint a 
special commission to investigate conditions 
relative to employment of women in the 
State; Public Welfare. 


Mass. H. 222. Mr. Costello. To authorize 


To memor- | 


| prohibition 
To au-| 


The House passed in the following 
order the bills: H. R. 12697, to author- 
ize the exchanges of lands between the 
United States and Utah; S. 2865, grant- 
ing consent of Congress to compacts or 
agreements between the States of 
Wyoming and Idaho with respect to 
boundary lines between the States; H. 
R. 15008, to extend the southeast 
boundaries of Mt. Rainier National 





© The House of Representatives 


* 





Aursorizen Statements Onty Are PResenTEeD 
Pustisaen WiTtHOUT ComMMENT BY THE UNitep States Daity 


— 





kansas, spoke on the action of the 
House in regard to relief legislation. 


Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, spoke on the statement issued by 
the President relating to the Federal 
Power Commission confirmations, (De- 
tailed discussion on page 1.) 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
discussed the conference report on the 
disagreement over the $15,000,000 
amendment for loans for food. 


Senators Connally (Dem.), of Texas; 
McKellar (Dem.),.of Tennessee, and 
Gillett (Rep.), of Masachusetts, 
also discussed the extension of loans 
for purchase of food. 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, discussed the activity of the 
Red Cross in drought relief. 

The Senate adopted the conference 
report on the drought relief bill. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton, moved to recede on the Caraway 
amendment for an additional $15,000,- 
000, which was agreed to: 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, spoke on the relief bill. 

The Senate voted to recede on the 
Black amendment to specify that 
county lines should not be designated 
in the administration of the funds. 

Upon the motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed 
t 5:37 p. m. to noon, Jan. 15. 


Park; H. R. 13547, relating to national 
forests at San Bernardino, Calif. 
The House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for considera- 
tion of the War Department appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 15593). 
Debate was begun on an amendment 
by Representative Taber (Rep.), of 
Auburn, N. Y., to strike out an item of 
$200,000 to be used for experimental 
work in conenction with metal-clad 
lighter-than-air ships. The amendment 
was not agreed to. (Discussion ‘of 
War Department bill debate on amend- 
ments is printed on page 6.) 

Representative Maas (Rep.), of St. 
Paul}>sMinn., offered an amendment, 
which was defeated, to increase the 
appropriation for the Organized Re- 
serve. 

Representative Beedy (Rep.), of 
Portland, Oreg., offered an amendment 
to increase the amount for establish- 
ment and maintenance of divisional 
and regimental headquarters, but upon 
explanation of the provision by Mr. 
Barbour, he withdrew the amendment. 

The Committee arose and announced 
that it had come to no decision on 
the bill. The House adjourned at 4:57 
p. m, until noon, Jan. 15. 





Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 








Changes in Status 


Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: 


H. R. 15256. Agriculture Dept. Reptd. to 
H. Dec. 16, Passed H. Dec. 19. Reptd. to 
S. Jan. 14. 7 

Bridges 
Bills Introduced: : . 

H. R. 16113. Andresen. Miss. River near 
Hastings, Minn.; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Constitution 
Bille Introduced: 
H. J. Res. 463. Condon. Proposing amdmt. 
to Constitution of U. S,; Judiciary. 
Copyrights 


| Bille Introduced: 


S. 5687. King. To amend “Act to amend 
acts respecting coypright,” approved Mar. 
4, 1909; Patents. 

District of Columbia 
Bille Introduced: 

8. 5675. Copeland. To amend Code of 
Laws for Distr. of Col. in relation to pro- 
viding security against old-age want; Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 15496. To transfer to trustees of 
Howard Univ. title to certain property. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 14. : 

Finance: Money: Coinage 
Bille Introduced: 

S. 5677. Swanson. To authorize medal in 
commemoration of anniversary of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va.; 
Library. 

H. R. 16111. Hawley. To amend secs. 1 
and 7 second Liberty bond act as amended; 
Ways and Means. 

ish: Game: Birds 
Changes in Status:* 

H. R. 8534. For transfer of jurisdiction 
over Sullys Hill Natl. Park from Interior 
Dept. to Agric. Dept., to be maintained as 
Sullys Hill Natl. Game Preserve. Reptd. 
to H. Je. 23, 1930. Passed H. Jan. 14. 

Forestry 
Bille Introduced: 

H. R. 16112. Englebright. To extend pro- 
visions of forest exchange act of Mar. 20, 
1922, to lands adjacent to Modoc Natl. For- 
est; Public Lands. 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 13547. To safeguard validity of per- 
mits to use natl. forest lands. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 12, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 14. 

Foreign Relations 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 15608. To authorize codification of 
boundary line between Panama Canal Zone 
and Republic of Panama. Reptd. to H. Jan. 


14, 
Changes in Status: 

H. J. Res. 462. For expenses of Internatl. 
Water Comm., U. S. and Mexico. Reptd. to 
H. Jan, 14, 


Highways 
Bills Introduced: 


8. 5681. Hayden. To amend. Federal 





employed temporarily regardless of civil 
service laws; Civil Service. 

Mont. H. B. 48. Mr. Hamilton. To pro- 
vide for hours of labor on public works, 
and in mills, smelters, cement plants, mines, 
quarries, buildings and hydroelectric dams; 
Labor. 

R. I. S. 12. Mr. O’Neill. To authorize 
Commissioner of Labor to investigate fee- 
charging employment agencies in the State; 
Judiciary. 

R. I. H. 531. Mr. Murphy. ._To create 
a special committee to study unemployment 
situation; Labor Legislation. 

Prohibition 

Mass. H. 100. Mr. Sawyer. Memorializ- 
ing Congress to take action to end national 
and 
certain powers in regard to manufacture, 
transportation and sale of intoxicating liq- 
uors; Constitutional Law. 

Mass. H. 130. Mr. Sawyer. Applying to 
Co~gress for the calling of a Federal con- 


stitutional convention for the purpose of} 
| proposing amendments to the Constitution 
| of the United States in regard to the manu- 


facture, sale and transportation, and the 





cies when citizens with dependents may be 





liquors: Constitutional Law 


fy 


highway act approved Nov. 9, 1921; 
| Of 





to restore to the States | 


| their grants. 





Post 
ces and Post Roads. 
Indians 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5683. Blaine. Authorizing Menominee 
Tribe of Indians to employ general attor- 
neys; Indian Affairs. 

S. 6684. Blaine. Per capita payment of 
$100 to members of Menominee Tribe of In- 
dians of Wisconsin; Indian Affairs, 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 15267. To amend act to authorize 
cancellation of patents in fee simple for al- 
lotments held in trust. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14. 

Insular Affairs: Territories 
Changes in Status: 


S. 3463. To extend admiralty laws of U. 
S. to Virgin Islands. Reptd. to S. Jan. 14. 
S. 5138. To amend organic act of Porto 


Rico, approved Mar. 2, 1917. Reptd. to 8S. 


Jan, 14 


Insular 
S. 5285. To amend organic act of Porto 
Rico. Reptd. to, S. Jan, 14. 


S. 5139. To extend laws as to vocational 
education and civilian rehabilitation to Porto 
Rico, Reptd. to S. Jan. 14. 

S. 5416. For filling of certain vacancies 
in S, and H. of Representatives of Porto 
Rico. Reptd. to S. Jan. 14. 

S. J. Res. 182. Extending certain secs, of 
Act for reforestation of denuded areas and 
protection of forest lands to Porto Rico. 
Reptd to S. Jan. 14. 

Judiciary 
Changes in Status: 

S. 2832. An act to amend sec. 319 of act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
penal laws of U. S.” approved Mar. 4, 1909. 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 14. 


Labor 
Bills Introduced: 

H. J. Res, 464. Sabath. For relief of un- 

employed in U. S.; Judiciary. 
National Defense 
Bills Introduced: 

H, R. 16117. Warren. Road to Wright 
Memorial Reservation at Kitty Hawk, N. C.; 
Military Affairs. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 4821. To deliver to State silver service 
presented to U. S. for U. 8S. Battleship 
Florida, Reptd. to S. Jan, 14, 

Parks 
Bille Introduced: 

H. R. 16116. Colton. To adjust boundaries 
and for addition of lands to Bryce Canyon 
National Park, Utah; Public Lands, 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 12404. To amend act of Apr. 9, 1924, 
for national park approaches. Reptd. to H. 
Je. 21, 1930. Passed H. Jan, 14. 

H. R. 15008. To extend boundaries of 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 10. Passed H. Jan. 14, 1931, 

Public Lands 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 7254. Relating to deposit by rail- 
road cos. of cost of surveying lands within 
Reptd. to H. May 29, 1930. 
Passed H. Jan. 14, 1931. 

H. R. 12697. Exchange of lands between 
U. S. and Utah, Rep‘d. to H. Je. 19, 1930, 
Passed H. Jan. 14, 1931. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Bille Introduced; 

H. R. 16115. Whittington. Panola-Quit- 
man drainage district to construct dam in 
Tellahatchie River; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Social Welfare: Emergency Relief 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16118. Loans to States for drought 

and unemployment relief; Agriculture. 
States 
Changes in Status: 


S. 2865. Consent of Congress to compacts 
and agreements between Wyo. and Idaho, 
with respect to boundary line. Passed §, 
Apr. 14, 1930. Reptd. to H. Je. 17, 1930. 
Passed H. Jan, 14, 1931. 

Veterans 


Bille Introduced: 

S. 5682. Reed. To incorporate American 
Gold Star Mothers; Judiciary. 

H. R, 16114, Patterson. Addition to Vets, 
Bureau Hospital, No. 91, at Tuskegee, Ala.,; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
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Wheat Thriving « 
In Spite of Lack 
Of Snow Cover 


Weather Conditions During 
Week Reported to Have 
Been Generally Favorable 
To Agriculture 





Weather conditions during the last 
week were generally duvoraile to crops, 
and the southwestern ranges were mostly 
open with livestock pasturing freely, the 
eather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated Jan. 14 in its weekly re@ 
view of weather and crop conditions. 

Wheat continues in good condition, but 
there is a lack of snow covewin the main 
Winter wheat belt, the Bureau said. 
However, there have not yet beén com- 
plaints of injury from freezing and 
thawing. Moisture still is needed in parts 
of the Ohio valley. The review follows 
in full text: 

With the passage of last week’s severe 
storm northeastward, fair and consider- 
ably cooler weather prevailed over the 
eastern half of the country at the be- 
ginning of the current week, though tem- 
peratures were only moderately low. On 
the 7-9th a moderate depression passed 
eastward from the southern Plains to 
the south Atlantic coast, attende@ by 
rather widespread precivitation in the 


| Southern States, but in the more nort 


ern sections mostly fair and warmer 
weather prevailed. Later a southern 
“low” passed northeastward, in conjunc 
tion with another from the Northwest 
over the Lake region, and these were at- 
tended by widespread precipitation from 
the Mississippi Valley eastward, though, 
at the close of the week, the weather 
was mostly fair and ccoler. Over the 
far Western States high pressure per- 
sisted, with attendant cold weather, 
while, at this writing, an extensive 
“high,” with much lower temperatures, 
is moving southeastward over the’ north- 
ern Great Plains. Rains in the Pacific 
Coast States were followed by fair and 
favorable weather in those sections. 


Week Rather Cold 


The week, as a whole, was rather cold 
in the Southeastern States and also in 
the Great Basin of the West, with the 
weekly mean temperatures in these areas 
ranging mostly 2 to 5 degrees below 
normal; the Southwest and the Northeast 
had about normal warmth. From the 
Lake region westward, however, the week 


; was abnormally warm, with the tempera- 


ture averaging from 6 degrees to as 
much as 14 degrees above normal. Con- 
ditions during the week were quite simi- 
lar to those for the month of December; 
that is, cool in the Southeast and warm 
in the Northwest. 

Minimum temperatures were not low 
the season, except. very locally. 
Freezing extended as far south as the 
interior of northern Florida, but in the 
Ohio and lower Missouri Valleys the 
lowest reported were mostly from 20 
degrees to 26 degrees. In the interior 
of the Northeast some rather cold 
weather was reported on the 9th, with 
Northfield, Vt., having 12 degrees below 
zero, while at the close of the week sim- 
ilar readings occurred in the extreme 
northern Great Plains. 

Rainfall was substantial to thper 
heavy throughout the southern Siadtes 
and in the East as far north as south- 
eastern Virginia and along the northern 
Atlantic coast. From the Ohio Vallgy 
northward light to moderate falls ot- 
curred, and rather heavy rains were re- 
orted from parts of the Pacific States. 
Sehewhere precipitation was generally 
light, with many stations reporting no 
measurable amount for the week. 

Unusually mild, open weather for mid- 
winter continued over the northern half 
of the country, with but little snow 
cover, except in New England, New 
York, and the upper Lake region. Much 
of New England is heavily blanketed, 
but most of the interior valleys are free, 
or practically free, of snow. In _ the 


‘northern States the weather remained 


unusually favorable for outside opera- 
tions and for livestock, but seasonal 
farm work was hampered in the South 
by frequent rains and wet soil. In the 
Southeast it was also too cold for good 
growth of Winter crops, though in 
Florida more sunshine and less rain were 
helpful for seeding and other activities; 
some early melons were planted, and 
much replanting of potatoes was accom- 
plished in the Federal Point district, 
though frost at the first of the week 
was somewhat harmful. In general, Win- 
ter truck crops in the southern States 
made fairly satisfactory progress, though 
strawberries are backward in Texas and 
were delayed by cold in Florida. 
Grain Crops Favorable 

Winter grain crops continue in mostly 
satisfactory condition, except in some 
areas of the Ohio Valley where there are 
complaints of insufficient moisture. Not- 
withsthanding recent moderate rains, the 
subsoil remains very dry in most places 
from the Ohio Valley eastward to ~he 
Atlantic ocean, and wells and st#e{%ms 
are still low; it is yet necessary to haul 
water in some upper Ohio Valley sec- 
tions. : a 

Livestock interests continue unusually 
favored by the mild, open weather prac- 
tically everywhere between the Missis- 
sippi River and Rocky Mountains. In 
the north of this area stock ranged 
freely, and in the southern half, from 
Kansas southward, wheat fields are af. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
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Shows Irregular | 
Price Tendency 


Gains Outweigh Losses and 
Give Market a More Con- 
fident Tone, According to 
Agricultural Review 


Price trends for agricultural prod- 
ucts were irregular in the first 10 days 
of January, hut gains appeared to out- 
weigh losses and the tone was more con- 
fident, the Department of Agriculture 
Stated Jan. 13. Grains, feeds, cotton, 
cattle, lambs, and poultry were higher. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Farm products followed uneven price 
trends the first 10 days of January, but 





the gains seemed to outweigh the losses, 
and general market tone was rather 
more confident. Such important lines 
as grain, feeds, cotton, cattle, lambs and 
oultry tended to higher levels. Hogs, 
utter, cheese, eggs and some fruits and 
vegetables sold lower, but on several 
of thése products the underlying con- 
ditions became stronger. There was lit- 
tle net change in market position of 
hides, wool, mixed hay, cottonseed meal 
vi field beans. 
he cotton market showed a steady 
tone the first 10 days of January, From 
some centers came reports of slight im- 
provement particularly for the medium 
and lower grades of cotton in the lengths 
seventh-eighths and fifteenth-sixteenths 
inches. eekly exports for the first 
time in months show a slight gain com- 
pared with a year ago. Exports for the 
week ending Jan. 9 amounted to 173,- 
686 bales, compared with 173,495 for the 
corresponding week last season. Exports 
from Aug. 1 to Jan. 9 amounted to about 
4,200,000 bales compared with 4,500,000 
for the like period a year ago. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Bureau, released 
Jan. 2, the estimates of staple length -f 
upland cotton show 13.7 per cent shorter 
than seven-eighths-inch, compared with 
20.4 per cent ginned during the same pe- 
riod last year; 76.8 per cent, seven- 
eighths to one and one-thirty-second 
inches, inclusive, compared with 68.6 per 
cent; and 10 per cent one and one-six- 
teenth and over, compared with 11 per 
cent a year ago. 
Wheat Slightly Strengthened 


The general wheat market situation 
strengthened slightly during the first 10 
days of January, being influenced prin- 
cipally by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in the southern hemisphere, which 
were delaying shipments and lowering 
the quality of the grain in both Argen- 
tina and Australia. Dry weather in some 
parts of the United States Winter-wheat 
areas also had a strengthening influ- 
ence. Domestic wheat markets devel- 
oped slightly firmer tone, with a slight 
improvement in demand at some points. 
Offerings were readily taken. Cash de- 
mand was fairly active, and prices of 
the better grades advanced slightly at 
most markets. 

The advance of about 8 cents per 
bushel in the price of corn since Jan. 1 
was well maintained. The higher prices 
have brought out larger offerings, but 
current receipts at the principal mar- 
kets are well below those of a year ago 
and are scarcely equal to trade_require- 
ments. The oats market strengthened 
with corn, but was influenced also by 
light offerings and a fairly active in- 
quiry at the principal markets. Barley 
also was strengthened by the advance 
in corn. 

Eastern and central western feedstuffs 
markets were featured by a marked im- 
provement in demand for the reduced 
output, resulting in a sharp price ad- 
vance. Relatively more strength was 
displayed in cottonseed meal prices than 
in linseed. The stronger corn market 
and some ‘improvement in demand held 
the market for corn feeds firm. Prices 
of gluten feed were unchanged but hom- 
iny feed was higher. 

Hay Markets Steady 

Hay markets averaged about steady 
during the first two weeks of January. 
Supplies continued light at all the lead- 
ing markets but were generally about 
equal to demand. For the past two 
months hay prices have shown independ- 
ent strength in holding about steady de- 
spite steadily declining prices for prac- 
tically all other feeds. Early in Janu- 
ary, prices for top grade timothy hay 
averaged about $2 above corresponding 
prices last year. 

Good and choice grades of fed sters 
and yearlings sold mostly 50 cents higher 
than a week earlier at Chicago, with 
the lower grades steady to 25 cents up. 
Light heifers and mixed yearlings ad- 
vanced 50 cents, and stocker and feeder 
values, mostly 25 cents. The increased 
calf marketings and adjustment of re- 
cent difficulties affecting the Kosher poul- 
try market at Chicago, caused a decline 
of $1.50 to $2 in the vealer market, back 
to prices holding early in the month. 
Chicago steer and yearling supply con- 





er to consist largely of short-fed, a 


» + result of unseasonably 
i 


easonal condition. Country demand for 
stockers and feeders was broader than 
during the holiday period, but offerings 
suitable for that outlet were rather lim- 
ited, with killers competing for every- 
thing carrying flesh. Prices were 
slightly higher. 

Hogs in Marked Demand 

Hogs that had been held in the country 

for additional weight gains and finish, in 


response to _ low-priced feed stuffs, 
trooped to the shambles in generous 
numbers in early January. While the 


market weakened under this generous 
movement, demand exhibited marked 
breadth, and the purchase of eastern 
killers at Chicago was larger than that 
of any previous corresponding period of 
the earam 

Sharp. advances early in the month 
placed the fat lamb trade in a topheavy 
position and much of the early price 
gain was lost at the close, although 
prices at Chicago were a little higher, 
than the week earlier. Sheep and feed- 
ing lambs shared in the upturn, the 
output of feeders, however, being limited. 
On the high spot, dressed fat lambs 
reached $9.10 at Chicago. 

A materially broadened injuiry for 
most classes and grades of wool featured 
trading onthe Boston market. The gen- 
eral trade: assumed a firmer undertone 
than was noted during the holiday. sea- 
son, and the volume of sales increased 
moderately, although some houses held 
their wools higher than currently quoted 

rices and offers were infrequently re- 
ected. 

December and January in the egg mar- 
kets are normally months of increasing 
supplies and declining prices, Large 
buyers are therefore inclined to limit 
their purchases to a volume just suffi- 
iént for current requirements, Should 
there be any interference to the daily | 
arrivals, or a check upon production as 
cecld weather, 
in supplies, 
me ba akan 


S policy causes a shorvt°ge 


avd in the effort of bure 
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their requirements prices take a sharp 
upward turn, When the supply situa- 
tion becomes normal again, prices either 
return to their former level or drop 
lower, 

Poultry Receipts Light 

Receipts of poultry at leading markets 
were relatively light, and with a good 
demand in evidence, the market tone was 
steady to firm, especially on soft meated 
chickens, which worked out at advanced 
quotations of 1 cent. 

One feature which has kept the butter 
dealers in unsettled state of mind has 
been the continuation of the fairly heavy 
arrivals, Each week finds the reported 
receipts of butter slightly in excess of 
the week previous and equal to and occa- 
sionally exceeding that of the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Undoubtedly the 
largest contributing cause for these is 


|the continued diversion to the butter 


manufacturers of large quantities of milk 
from the condenseries, along with a con- 
siderable volume of surplus milk from 
ae supplying fluid milk to the larger 
cities. 








SUNSHINE MELLOWS | 
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lation report a surplus of fluid milk and 
cream. 

An undertone of renewed confidence 
was noticeable in cheese, producing sec- 
tions. Business showed an appreciable 
pick-up on all styles, but especially so 
on Twins and Daisies. Increased demand 
and more active induiry was noted for 
grass cheese. White Daisies were in 
especially good demand, but the supply 
of this class of cheese is generally con- 
sidered scarce and owners hold stocks 
firmly. Trading in city markets was! 
more active than it had been for some| 
|months, but the bulk of the business 
was on goods for shipment. 


Bean Markets Stronger 
Bean markets were steady to slightly 
stronger. The Michigan market was 
| strengthened somewhat by an improved 


| demand from wholesalers and light offer- 
ings by growers at present prices of 
$4.05 per 100 pounds in bulk for the 





All of our larger centers of popu-' 


choice hand-picked pea beans. This 
'quality was quoted at Chicago at $5.20- 
| $5.30. 

Potatoes showed little change the first 
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Effect of Weather on Crops | 
Shown in Weekly Review 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
fording considerable pasturage,° How- 
ever, the week closed with much less 
favorable weather in the extreme north- 
ern plains, ‘necessitating considerable 
housing and feeding, while rather un- 
favorable conditions, because of persist- 


10 days of January, except for a weaken- 
ing of the market at north central ship- 
ping points. Wisconsin cabbage prices 
declined to $9 to $10 per ton at country 
shipping points. Texas cabbage ad- 
vanced to $2.50-$3.25 per crate on re- 
duced supplies. Onion prices were declin- 
ing a8 movement increased. All import- 
tant States showed gains in onion ship- 
ments, with Indiana, Colorado and Michi- 
gan leading. Shipments of sweet pota- 
toes decreased but prices lost ground. 
Apple prices remained practically wn- 
changed though shipments of western 
fruit increased. 
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ent cold and snow, are still reported from 
much of the Great Basin, In the south 
Pacific sections recent heavy rains, fol- 
lowed by fair weather, have been ex- 
deptionally favorable. 


Small Grains—The ground continues 


generally bare of snow throughout the 
main Winter Wheat Belt, but there were 
no reports of adverse conditions affect- 
ing the crop. The subsoil remains very 
dry in the Ohio Valley, but wheat con- 
tinues in fair to good condition, except 
for some deterioration in Illinois. Mois- 
ture would be beneficial in Missouri, és- 
pecially deep snow, but condition is gen- 
erally good, with no serious freezing and 
thawing. Wheat is reported very good 
to excellent in Kansas, with color show- 
ing greenish, except in the north and 
northwest where it is frozen to the 
ground or brown. In the more south- 
western districts good to excellent con- 
dition was noted, with the crop affording 
fair to good  pasturage. Freezing 
weather checked growth and caused 
slight local injury in Oregon, but in 
Washington the weather favored wheat, 
which continues good, with a partial 





Heat 
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Purifies 


- LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows = that’s why the “TOASTING” 
process includes the use of the Ultra 
Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE — the finest 
cigarette you ever smoked, made of 


the finest tobaccos= the Cream of the 
Crop = THEN —“IT’S TOASTED.” Every- 
one knows that heat purifies and so 
“TOASTING” = that extra, 
ess=removes harmful irritants that 
cause throat irritation and coughing. 
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snow cover. Winter cereals continued 
satisfactory in the South and Southwest, 
while the rains in California were very 
beneficial. 


Mistellaneous Crops.—Livestock’ are 
holding up well in most parts east of 
the Great: Plains, but pasturage is still 
dormant, or poor in places. Cold and 


snowy Weather at. the week-end necessi- 
tated housing and yard feeding in the 
northern Great Plains, and there were 
moré widespread reports of shrinkage 
of stock in the Rocky Mountain region, 
where it ¢ontinued cold, and snow is 
needed in places for the range, which is 
largely open. 
tions were’ satisfactory in the Southwest, 
except logally,:while the rains in Cali 
fornia were highly beneficial. 

There *was some injury by frost to 
truck in’ Florida, but Winter truck is 
doing well, with much land prepared 
for seeding; potato planting and replant- 
ing progressed in the Federal Point dis- 
trict and locally elsewhere. Many to- 
bacco seed beds are being prepared, while 
citrus are good to excellent generally. 
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body. 
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Range and water condi-' 


“Jan. 3 and 37,671,000 a year ago. 


The advice of your physi- 
cian is: Keep out of doors, 
in the open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of exer- 
cisein the mellow sunshine, 
and have a periodic check- 
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Wheat Stocks Increase; 
Corn, Oats and Rye Decline 


Commercial stocks of corn, oats, and 
rye in store and afloat at United States 
markets declined in the week ended Jan. 
10, while wheat stocks increased, the 
the Department ‘of Agriculture stated 
'Jan. 18. Stocks on Jan. 10 and Jan, 3, 
| respectively, were as follows, in bushels, 
according to the Department. 

Wheat, 201,766,000 and 199,649,000; 
jcorn, 16,916,000 and 17,190,000; oats, 
29,412,000 and 30,896,000; rye, 16,094,. 
000 and 16,361,000; barley, 13,987,000 
and 13,987,000; flax, 1,885,000 and. 1, 
731,000. 

Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 
| 178,854,000; corn, 13,135,000; oats, 28,- 
609,000; rye, 14,334,000; barley, 11,- 
645,000; flax, 968,000. There were also 
30,610,000 bushels of Canadian wheat 
in store in bond at United States mar- 
kets Jan. 10, compared with 32,266,000 
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mpe itive Nature of Territory 
Held t oJustify Variance in Prices 


Legitimate Competition Considered Basis for 
Overruling Charges of Unfair Discrimi- 
nation Under Oklahoma Statutes 








State ef Oklahoma: Oklahoma City. 

eral act directed against monopolies, 
;unfair discriminations, unfair competi- 
tion and combinations. The violation of 
the terms thereof was made criminal. As 
to civil remedies it was therein provided 
that the Attorney General might prose- 
cute an action in the proper court to 
annul the charter or revoke the permit 
| of such offending corporation and to en- 


DABNEY, ATTORNEY GENERAL, ET AL. 


v. 
We. Cameron & Company, INC. 


Oklahoma Supreme Court. 
No. 19782. 


Appeal from the District Court of Jack- 
son County. 

EpwIin DABNEY, rea 4 Seana. ee 
HANSEN, Assistant orney Gener + | Sohee’ deodinemar tektites 
L. B. Yates, County Attorney of 114, Session Laws 19138. 


y, and W. C. AUSTIN | : 
age a oe cnbente KEATON, WELLS, | The Revised Laws of 1910 became ef- 
JOHNSTON & BARNES and ROBINSON & | fective May 16, 1913, wherein the 1890 
OpEN for defendant in error. | Act and the 1907-1908 Act were sub- 
Opini f the Court | stantially re-enacted. Article 1, chapter 
—:*, . | 79, Revised Laws 1910. 

Dec. 16, 1930 og | Lhe Compiled Oklahoma Statutes, 1921, 
Eagleton, C.—On Apr. 20, 1926, | carry some, though not all of the provi- 
suit was filed in the District Court of| sions of the three general acts above re- 
Jackson County in the name of the State| ferred to. Article 1, chapter 90, Compiled 

on relation of the Attorney General and| Oklahoma Statutes, 1921. 





| join permanently such corporation from, 
Chapter | 












Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
- United States 


Jan. 4, 1931 
The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 


Present: 


Mr. Justice McReynvids, Mr. 


ton, D. C., were admitted to practice. 

No. 378. 
ana) et al., appellants, v. The United States 
of America. 
Cc. B. Ames for the primary. appellants; by 
Mr. G. H. Dorr for the secondary appellants; 
by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher for the 
appellee, and by Mr. Charles Neave for the 
primary appellants. 

Adjourned until Jan. 15 at 12 o’clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos, 378, 278 
(279, 280, and 281), 333, 517, 54, 55, 57, 58, 
60, and 61. 
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admits acts which amount to a surrender or 


a forfeiture of its rights and privileges as | 
fa 


corporation, or when any corporation 
abuses its power or intentionally exercises 


powers not conferred by law. Sec. 459, C.| 


O. S. 1921. 
This action is well comprehended 
within the provisions of that section. 


|Comm. of Pa. v. American Baseball Club 


| _L. R. 1027, and 
Both the 1907-1908 Act and the 1913| (P2-), 188 Atl. 497, 68 A. L. R. 1027, an 
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Justice | T abel Found Not to Be De-| 


Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

William D. Whitney, of New York 
City; Archie O. Dawson, of New York 
City, and James F. Reilly, of Washing- 


Standard Oil Company (Indi- | 


Argument continued by Mr. 





For Construction 


Material Upheld 


ceptive or Descriptive; 
Opposer Not Affected by 


Question Involved held. The law violates both the State 


ee ae Constitution and the Federal statute 
ARMSTRONG CORK AND INSULATING CoM- 


PANY 
v. 
Tuco PRODUCTS CORPORATION. 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 10033 to registration of 

trade mark for Composition Flooring 

and Insulating Products, etc., on ap- 

plication filed May 11, 1929, Serial No. 

283900. 
| BYRNES, STEBBINS, PARMELEE & BLENKE 

and WALTER W. KAUFMAN for Arm- 

strong Cork and Insulating Company; 

GeorGeE E. Cock for Tuco Products 

Corporation. 

Commissioner’s Opinion, 
Dec. 26, 1930 

Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
opposer, Armstrong Cork and Insulation 
Company, appeals from the decision of 


tax national banks, the opinion ruled. 





THE First NATIONAL BANK OF WYAN- 
DOTTE, MICH., AND LUTHER S. TrRow- 
BRIDGE JR., ADMINISTRATOR, 

Vv. 

COMMON COUNCIL OF THE CITY oF Dr- 
TROIT ET AL. 

Michigan Supreme Court 

Before the Entire Bench. 

Opinion of the Court. 

Jan. 7, 1931 
CLARK, J.—The Board of Assessors of 
the City of Detroit: assessed, in April, 
i930, shares of capital stock of the 
plaintiff, First National Bank of Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., without making any deduc- 
tion in respect of credits, being a large 





State of Michigan: Lansing. 


The Michigan Bank Tax Act is invalid, plea and hearing were on the return day. 
the Supreme Court of that State has! Plaintiffs had judgment on May 22, 1930. 


eae ‘ cia 
’ Avrnortep Statements Onty Ane Presented Here, Bernd ~ 
PustisHen Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DalLy 


Brand “Tucork’ Michigan Law on Bank Taxes |North Carolina 
Is Held to Be Discriminatory Seeks Increased 





Supreme Court of State Finds Statute Is Invalid Since It 
Discriminates as to National Banks and Is an 
Attempt at Double Taxation 


i 





Defendants review on. certiorari. 
Decision of a preliminary question dis- 


under which the States are permitted to| poses of the case. Is mandamus a proper 


remedy? 

The charter provides (Title 6, chapter 
2, section 4) that the board of assessors, 
having completed the review and correc- 
tion of the assessment rolls, shall sign 
“and on the third Tuesday of April each 
year return the same to the common 
council,” being in 1980. Apr. 15. 


Power to Make Change 
As Requested Lacking 


The charter further provides (Title 6, 
chapter 2, sections 5-6) that the common 
council, after receiving the assessment 
rolls. shall, at 10 o’clock in the morning 
of the first succeeding day, proceed to 
consider the same, and that such consid- 
eration and the hearing of appeals may 


1 


the County Attorney of Jackson County, 
against Wm. Cameron & Company. The 
petition contained three causes of action. | 

The first alleged an unfair combina-| 
tion of Wm. Cameron & Company and} 
others engaged in the lumber and build- 
ing supplies merchandising business in| 
Altus and Jackson County to destroy by 
unfair trade practices the business_of 
Geo. C. Wright Lumber Company. The 
second cause of action alleged unfair 
trade practices on the part of defendant 
eompany and its employes perpetrated 
for the purpose of destroying the busi- 
ness of Geo. C. Wright Lumber Com- 
pany. } 

The third cause of action alleged that 
defendant company operated in severa 
separate communities within Jackson 
County and discriminated in the sales 
prices of the merchandise sold in the} 
several communities in violation of the! 


laws of the State. The prayer was for| 


the penalties provided by law and for | Pn 


This is substantially section 4440, Wil-| 
son’s Revised Statutes 
1903, under which it was held by the 
| Territorial Supreme Court that unfair 
| trade practices might be enjoined. Terri- 
tory v. Long Bell Lumber Co., 22 Okla. 
890, 99 Pac. 911. 


an injunction against defendant com-| 
pany from further so conducting its busi- | 
ness and committing the improper trade | 
practices in violation of the public policy 
of the State. 

Trial was had without the intervention 
of a jury. Judgment was entered for 
the defendant. The plaintiff appeals. 


Question Raised as 
To Nature of Case 


The plaintiff urges us to review and 
weigh the evidence and write such de-' 
cree as will do no violence to any right! 
of defendant but will save the public as 
well as private interests free from un- 
lawful restraint or hindrance. The de- 
fendant counters with the asseveration 
that this is not a case lying wholly in| 
equity but is primarily a law case which 
if true will inhibit us from reviewing 
and weighing the evidence. 

f this is a law case we may only 
look to the evidence to find whether or| 
not there is any evidence which would 
reasonably sustain the judgment of the 
trial court. 

On the other hand, if it is an equity 
case it is our duty to review and weigh 
the evidence and if we find that the judg- 
ment is against the clear weight thereof 
we should order the proper judgment en- 
tered. 

Defendant further submits _ that, 
should it be determined that we are 
authorized to weigh the evidence, the 
judgment of the trial court is not only | 
not against the clear weight of the evi- 
dence, but is well sustained thereby. | 

To arrive at a characterization of these | 
proceedings it is necessary to look at 
our laws and constitutional provisions 
directed at the unfair trade practices 
of which the defendant in this cause is 
accused and the remedies and penalties 
of which the State may avail itself in| 
causing such practices to cease and the 
punishments which may be meted out 
therefor. 

On Dec. 25, 1890, the first act against 
trade combinations became effective in 
Oklahoma Territory. Chapter 83, Wil- 
son’s Revised Laws of Oklahoma, 1903. 
The violation of the terms thereof was 
made a misdemeanor, and the person 
dealing with such a combination was 
given relief from the contracts made. 

The Constitution of Oklahoma, in sec- 
tion 44, article 5, thereof, is directed 
against unlawful combinations, monop- 
olies, etc.. in restraint of trade. Section 
45, article 9, is directed against mo- 
nopolies and unfair and discriminatory 
trade practices. 


Injunctive Remedies 
Provided by Law 


The first Legislature after statehood, 
pursuant to the above sections of the 
Constitution, enacted a more compre- 
hensive act directed against all unfair 
trade practices. It made the violation 
thereof a crime; defined the various 
practices against which it was intended 
to be directed; provided that the At- 
torney General, on being satisfied that 
such offenses had been committed, (a) 
might enjoin said practices by proceed- 
ing as against nuisance; or (b) by pro-| 
ceedings analogous to libel, forfeit to) 
the State the property of the offender 
which was so used; or (c) he “mav 
take both said proceedings.” Chapter 83, 
Session Laws, 1907-1908. 

The Legislature again enacted a gen- 





Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





Jan. 14, 1931. 

Present: Presiding Judge William J.) 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E.| 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield. Finis J. Gar-| 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. ? 

J. Ralph Barrow, of Akron, Ohio, Isa- | 
dore Seltzer, and Fritz v. Briesen, of | 
New York City, and Charles Rogers Fen- | 
wick, of Washington, D. C., were ad- 
mitted to practice. » 


Patents 
No, 2610. Stephen D. Hartog v. Elmer 
C. Long. Pistons. Argued by Mr. Will- 


iam L. Symons for appellant, and by Mr. 
William M. Swan for appellee. 

No. 2611 and 2612. Celanese Corporation 
of America v. Vanity Fair Silk Mills. Trede 


mark for clothing and piece goods. Ar- 
ued by Mr. Frank A. Bower for appel- 
ant, and by Mr. Edward G. Fenwick for 
appellee. 

No, 2618. Ex parte James E. Hale. Im- 
rovement in resilient wheels and method | 


of making same. Argued by Mr. J. Ralph 
Barrow for appellant, and by Mr. Howard | 
S. Miller for the Patent Office. | 
No. 2614. Bourjois, Inc., et al. v. Cheat- | 
ham Chemical (o. Trade mark for toilet 
preparations. Argued by Mr. Louis Al 


exander for appellant, and by Mr. Will T. 
Gordon and Mr. Thomas L. Mead Jr. for the 


 @ppellee. 








Act above referred to provide that the 
remedies therein contained are cumula-| 
tive of all other remedies provided by| 
law. 
, general 
therein provided, as well as other rem- 
edies provided by general statutes, are 
retained in our law. 
by amendment have been made in these 
acts but they are not essential to our 
| consideration here. 


| Proceeding Within Law 
Prescribing Jury Trial 


]| Statutes, é 
injunction may be granted in the name 
lof the State to enjoin and suppress the 
keeping and maintainin 
nuisance. 
verified by the county attorney of the) 


fied but no question was raised thereon 
or objection taken thereto in the trial} 
court which would preserve that question 
for us here so the same has been waived. 
Javine v. 
Pac. 
Okla. 
State Bank of Ada v. Keen, 66 Okla. 62, 
167 


as provided, to wit: 


note page 1038; State ex rel. Attorney 
General v. Atchison-Nebraska Railroad 
Co., 24 Neb. 143, 8 Am. St. Rep. 164, 
and note at page 179. A quo warranto 
proceeding is a legal action in which 
the defendant is entitled to a jury as 
a matter of right. Bradford v. Terri- 
tory ex rel. Woods, 1 Okla. 366, 34 Pac. 
| 66; State ex rel. West v. Cobb, County 
Judge, 24 Okla. 662, 104 Pac. 361; Jar- 
man v. Mason, 102 Okla. 278, 229 Pac. 
459, 

Assuming without deciding that the 
| petition herein states a good cause of 
laction for a proceeding analogous to 
iibel we again find a law and not an 
equitable action. 

“By the act constituting the judicial 
| system of the United States, the district 
courts are courts both of common law 
|and admiralty jurisdiction. In the trial 
of all cases of seizure, on land or on 
| waters not navigable, the court sits as 
a court of common law, and as in all 
cases at common law, where there are 
issues of fact to be determined, the trial 
must be by jury.” 

This court has held consonant there- 
with that a party is entitled to a jury 
in suits involving the forfeiture of prop- 
erty used for illegal purposes. Keeter 
Vv. 
Okla. 89, 198 Pac. 866, 17 A. L. R. 557, 
and note; Hoskins v. State ex rel. County 
Attorney, 82 Okla. 200, 200 Pac. 168; 
One Paige Touring Car v. State, 83 
Okla. 40, 200 Pac. 852. See also State 
of Oregon v. 1920 Studebaker Touring 
Car (Ore.), 251 Pac. 701, 50 A. L. R. 
81, and note. 


So it seems that each of these 
acts, at least the remedies} 


Some slight changes 


By section 420, Compiled Oklahoma 
1921, it is provided that “an 


of a common 
The petition therefor shall be 


oper county, or by the Attorney Gen- 
1, upon information and belief, * * *.” 


of Oklahoma, | 


The petition filed herein was not veri- 


Javine, 134 Okla. 283, 273) 
Rourke v. Culbertson, 78! 
189 Pac. 533; Farmers’ 


267; 
185, 


Pac. 207; Franklin y. Jackson, 78 


Okla. 15, 188 Pac. 325. This court has also recognized 
Again we have a quo warranto pro- the rule ‘“(a) that the proceed- 
ceeding which may be filed by the State|/ing to recover the penalty is the 


Fourth, when any corporation does or [Continued on Page 9, Column 2. 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 











Hawkers and peddlers—Licenses—Bakery products—Conflict of ordinance with 
statute— 


A statute of the State of Washington which provides that it shall be lawful 
“for any farmer, gardener or other person, without license, to sell, deliver or 
peddle any fruits, vegetables, berries, butter, eggs, fish, milk, poultry, meats 
or any farm produce or edibles raised, caught, produced or manufactured by 
such person in any place in this State” and that “no city or town shall pass or 
enforce any ordinance prohibiting the sale by or requiring license from the 
producers and manufacturers of farm produce and edibles as herein defined,” 
did not preclude a city from exacting a license fee from persons soliciting orders 
for or selling the products of a bakery within the city, on the theory that a 
bakery was a “manufacturer” of “edibles,” since the words “or other person” 
refer to classes similar to farmers and gardeners, and the words “products” and 
“edibles” in the phrase “or any farm products or edibles” are modified by the 
word “farm,” and since the word “manufactured,” following the word “produced,” 
refers to the processes of turning farm products or edibles into some other form. 

Hastings et al. v. The City of Bremerton et al.; Wash Sup. Ct., No. 22635, Dee. 
1930. 
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Hawkers and peddlers—Licenses—Bakery products—Reasonableness of fee— 

A city ordinance exacting a license fee of $25 a month from persons soliciting 
orders for or selling bakery products in the city was not unreasonable on the 
ground that the fee was excessive. 


Hastings et al. v. The City of Bremerton et al.; Wash Sup. Ct., No. 22635, Dec. 


23, 1930. 





Husband and wife—Community property—Mechanic’s lien foreclosure—Wife as 
necessary party— 

A wife was not a necessary party defendant in a suit to foreclose a mechanic’s 
lien on community property in New Mexico, since the husband’s right, under a 
statute of the State, to manage and control the community property embraced 
the right and duty to represent the community in litigation affecting the property. 

Levy v. Kalabich; N. Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3607, Dec. 27, 1930. 





Sales—Remedies of buyer—Action for damages—Importation of hogs without 
compliance of regulation of Department of Agriculture—Negligence—Proximate 
cause— 

A buyer of hogs imported into the State without the health certificate re- 
quired by State Department of Agriculture regulations could not recover from 
the seller the damage sustained because the hogs were cholera infected, on the 
theory that the importation into the State without such health certificate was 
negligence, since the importation was the result of the joint act of the parties 
and, if negligence, was as much the negligence of the buyer as it was the 
negligence of the seller, and such negligence of the buyer was as much a 
proximate cause of the damage as the negligence of the seller. 

McMullen v. Rogers; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7117, Dee. 30, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index ond Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Corporations—Supervision and regulation—Unfair price discrimination in favor 
of one community—Reduction of price because of competition— 

A dealer who sold lumber and building supplies at a lower price in one com- 
munity than in other communities in a county in Oklahoma, because of the 
many similar dealers in the former community, was not guilty of unfair price 
discrimination against the other communities, in violation of an Oklahoma 
statute, since the lower price in the former community was justified by legitimate 
competition.—Dabney, State ex rel. v. Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc. (Okla. Sup. 
Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 3468, Jan. 15, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Oppositions—Registration— 

The applicant’s right to registration in opposition proceedings is statutory and 
must be determined by the plain provisions of the statute.—Armstrong Cork and 
Insulation Co. v. Tuco Products Corp. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 3468, 
Jan, 15, 1931. 








Trade marks—Oppositions—Fraud and misrepresentation—Affecting right to 
registration— 

Question of whether applicant has been guilty of deception and fraud on public 
in use of its trade mark is between the applicant and the Patent Office and does 
not affect opposer any more than any other member of the public.—Armstrong 
Cork and Insulation Co. vy. Tuco Products Corp. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 
3468, Jan. 15, 1931. 





Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive—Deceptive— 
“Tucork” does not mean “true cork” and is neither descriptive nor deceptive 


of composition flooring, insulating products, ete.—Armstrong Cork and Insula- 
tion Co. v. Tuco Products Corp. (Comr. Pats.)—V U.S. Daily, 3468, Jan, 15, 1931. 
ry 


' 


12 R. C. L. page 133. | 


State ex rel. County Attorney, 82) 





the Examiner of Interferences dismiss- 
ing its opposition to the registration by 
the applicant, Tuco Products Corpora- 
tion, of its trade mark for composition 
flooring, and insulating products, namely, 
thermal insulation, cold storage and re- 
frigerating insulation, and sound dead- 
ening insulation for - floors 
said mark consisting of 
“Tucork.” . 

The applicant’s right to registration is | 
statutory and must be determined by | 
the plain provisions of the statute. Sec- 
tion 5 of the Trade Mark Act of Feb. 
20, 1905, contains the general. provision: | 

That no mark by which the goods of the 
owner of the mark may be distinguished 
from other goods of the same class shall 
be refused registration as a trade mark on 
account of the nature of such mark * * *. 

This section also contains a number | 
of exceptions to the general provision, | 
those bearing upon the question involved | 
in this appeal being: 

“That trade marks which are identical 
with a registered or Known trade mark 
owned and in use by another and appro- 
priated to merchandise of the same de- 
scriptive properties, or which so nearly | 
lresemble a registered or known trade} 


mark owned and in use by another and} 





the word 


' 


and walls, 


sum, consisting of bonds, notes, and 
other indebtedness secured by lien upon 
real property, upon which specific tax 
had been paid under Act 91, Public Acts 
of 1911 (1 Comp. Laws, 1915, No. 4268, 
et seq.). 

Plaintiff bank and the other plaintiff, 
one of its stockholders, appealed in writ- 
ing and in due form to the common coun- 
cil of the city. The appeal was denied 
on Apr. 29, 1930. The common council 
confirmed the assessment rolls on May 1, 
1980. On Apr. 30, 1930, plaintiffs filed 
in the circuit court petition for writ of 
mandamus. Order to show cause issued 
‘returnable May 9, 1930. Answer and 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Jan. 14 
Frank L. Roche, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
stoner of Internal Revenue. Dochet 
No. 21556. ’ 
_1. Held that the Board has juris- 
diction to hear and determine the is- 
sues presented under section 280. 
2. The amount of the liability of 


be continued from session to session for 
a period of not exceeding 16 days after 
the date of the delivery of the rolls to the | 
council and that— 

“After due consideration thereof, said 
rolls shall be fully and finally confirmed 
by the council, and shall remain as the 
basis, according to property valuation, of 
all taxes to be levied and collected in the 
city until another assessment shall have 
been made and confirmed as herein pro- 
vided.” 

Such confirmation, as has been said, | 
was on May 1, 1930. 

The position of the defendants, board 
of assessors and common council, is that 
after May 1, 1930, and at the time of 
hearing and of judgment, they had no 
power to make the change sought by the 
plaintiffs, the assessment rolls not being 
then under their control, or the control 
of either of them. But plaintiffs contend 
there is still power in the common coun- 
cil, in this regard, under the charter 
(Title 6, chapter 4, section 30) which is: 

Section 30. The common council may also 
provide and ordain by ordinance, that when- 
ever it shall appear that any taxes or assess- | 


ments have been illegally assessed or col-| 
lected, the common council may, by a vote 

















appropriated to merchandise of the same 
descriptive properties as to be likely to} 
|cause confusion or mistake in the mind | 
|of the public or to deceive purchasers | 
| shall not be registered: Provided, that 
|no mark which consists * * * merely in 
words or devices which are descriptive 
lof the goods with which they are used, 
lor of the character or quality of such 
| goods * * * shall be registered under the 
terms of this act.” 

It is not clear in what respect the op- 
|poser’s contention is supported by the 
last of the above quotations, as the op- 
poser does not plead prior adoption and 
use of any mark and certainly not of the 
applicant’s mark or of one having re- 
semblance thereto; nor does the op- 
poser plead that the applicant’s mark 
consists of words or devices which are 
descriptive of the goods with which it is 
used or of the character or quality of 
such goods. 

Meaning of Label 

It is true that the opposer states that 
|it associates the word “cork,” and the 
iterm “cork board” with its goods, being 
the name thereof; but there is nothing 
of record showing that the opposer has 
the right to the exclusive use of cork, 
with its well known properties and char- 
acteristics, for insulating purposes, nor 
the right to the exclusive use of the 
work “cork” as the name of the product. 

The main contentions of the opposer 
|}appear to be that the applicant’s mark 
|is descriptive of the opposer’s goods; 
also tha tit is false and misleading when 
applied to the applicant’s goods and cal- 
culated to deceive the public. 
| In reaching the first of these conclu- 
sions the opposer has interpreted the 
applicant’s mark to mean “true cork,” 
the opposer contending that its product is 
|composed essentially of cork whereas 
| that of the applicant contains practically 
no cork. 

The applicant explains that its mark 
was not intended to mean, and does not 
in fact mean, “true cork”; also that said 
mark was formed from the first part of 
its corporate name Tuco, with the let- 
ters ““RK” added thereto, and that the 
word cork was included in its trade 
mark as suggestive that its produce pos- 
sesses properties or characteristics simi- 
lar to cork. 

I am of the opinion that the applicant’s 
mark would not be interpreted by the 
|members of the public as meaning “‘true 
cork” but as an arbitrary and technical 
|trade mark. 
| As to opposer’s contention that the 
japplicant has been guilty of deception 
jand fraud on the public by using the 
|/mark “‘Tucork” on its goods, it may be 
stated that this is a question between 
the applicant and this office and does not 
affect the opposer any more than any 
other member of the public. In fact, 
the opposer should be the least interested 








.|as it does not purchase or use the ap- 


plicant’s goods. 

The applicant calls attention to the 
fact that it had previously registered the 
same mark, June 13, 1922, No. 156073, 
“for insulating materials, and particu- 
larly upon a product which is used be- 
neath car floorings as a heat insulator 
therefor”; also to the decision in the case 
of Armstrong Cork & Insulation Com- 
pany v. Banner Rock Products Company, 
156 MS. V. 119, in which che Banner Rock 
Products Company used a trade mark 
consisting of the words “Rock Cork” and 
in which it was held that such use was 
not fraudulent or deceptive, justifying 
the cancellation of the mark, notwith- 
standing that the mark was used for 
mineral insulation containing no cork. 

In view of the above and for the rea- 
sons given in said decision, the decision 
of the Examiner of Interferences dismis- 
| missing the opposition and holding that 
the applicant is entitled to register its 
| mark is believed to be without reversi- 
ble error. 

The Decision of the Examiner of Inter- 
| Sevences is affirmed. 


(State Tax Revision Is 
Proposed in California 


| State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 14. 
A bill has been introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to eliminate the di- 
rectory provisions of the Constitution in 
regard to taxation. The California Con- 
stitution now prescribes a system of 
State taxes which the Legislature is 
bound to follow, Senator Swing who 
introduced the bill explained. Under his 
plan, he asserted, the taxing ower 
would be put back in the Legislature 
'‘“where it belongs.” 


of two-thirds of all the members-elect, direct 
and cause the amount so collected to be re- 
funded out of the contingent fund, or in 
case it has not been collected, to vacate the | 
assessment, and fix upon an amount, to be} 
received in full of such tax or assessent, and | 
no such action on the part of the council, | 
under such ordinance, shall in any way af- 
fect or invalidate any other tax or assess- 
ment levied, or collected in said city. 

It is not urged that, pursuant to this | 
section, any ordinance, so authorized, | 
has been passed by the council and ap- 
proved by the mayor, nor does it appear 
in the record. The section is not self- 
executing. 

On this record it must be held that, at} 
the time of the judgment in mandamus, 
neither the board of assessors nor the| 
common council had authority to do that | 
which they were commanded. It is aj 
general rule that mandamus will not 
issue where it will be unavailing. 


the petitioner as a transferee deter- 
mined from the evidence. 

3. Held, further, under the facts 
presented that the period of limita- 
tion for proceeding against the 
transferee as to the years 1919 and 
1920 had expired. 

_4. Held, further, that the peti- 
tioner has failed to introduce suffi- 
cient evidence to overcome the pre- 
sumption of correctness of the 
Commissioner’s determination of the 
amount of tax liability of the tax- 
payer. 
“ow = a otc M. R. Lewis, 
7 rover. ocket Nos. 2 
28874, 29789. ie 
1. The petitioners, having ap- 
pealed to the Board under section 
280 of the Revenue Act of 1926 to 
secure a redetermination of their 
liability as transferees, may not, in 
these proceedings, question the 
validity of said _ section. Henry 
Cappellini, 14 B. T. A. 1269. 
2. Respondent asserts liability un- 
der section 280 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926 against the respective peti- 
tioners as transferees of the assets 
of the Kentucky Production Com- 
pany for an alleged deficiency in 
income tax assessed against said 
company for the period Oct. 1 to 
Nov. 10, 1922. 


_ Held, that said Kentucky Produc- 
tion Company was a trust, and un- 
der the provisions of section 704 of 
the Revenue Act of 1928 is taxable 
only as such. The income of the 
trust estate being distributable to 
the beneficiaries periodically, no tax 
thereon was payable by the fiduciary, 
but the distributable shares of the | 
net income were taxable to the benc- 
ficiaries, under section 219(d) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. There being 
no tax due from the said Kentucky 
Production Company, there is no 
tax liability on the part of the peti- 
tioners as transferees of its assets 
under section 280 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926. 

Abraham & Straus, Inc. 

31709, 


Statement of Rule on 
Double Taxation Quoted 


A case quite closely in point is W. A. | 
Sturgeon & Co. v. Assessors, 159 Mich. 
199. 

Counsel for plaintiffs cited a number | 
of cases in which, in like circumstances, | 
the writ has issued, among them: Union 
: Trust Company v. Common Council, 170 
Mich, 692; Detroit Trust Company v. 
Common Council, 170 Mich. 701; Stroh v. 
City of Detroit (and Common Council), 
131 Mich. 109; Insurance Company v. 
Board of Assessors, 95 Mich. 466; 
Latham v. Board of Assessors, 91 Mich. 
509; Street Railway v. Common Council, 
125 Mich. 673; Street Railway v. Com- 
mon Council, 195 Mich. 694; Transporta- 
tion Company v. Board of Assessors, 139 
Mich. 1; Thrall v. Guiney et al. (Board 
of Assessors), 141 Mich. 392. 

The trial judge also cited and relied 
on some of them in an opinion filed. That 
there is a considerable number of such 
cases lends substance to the view that 
they establish the rule of law accepted 
by the trial court. But in those cases 
the question of remedy was not raised. 
It is raised, briefed, and relied on in the 
case at bar. And the cases cannot have 
the effect of making mandamus here 
availing when it is in fact and law un- 
availing. 

If the question were merely technical, 
we would be disposed to base decision on 
the other serious and meritorious ques- 
tions presented, but consideration which, 
of necessity, shows the judgment to be: 
without advantage is not technical. 

The matter of adequate legal remedy 





Docket No. 


Installment sales. Method of re- 
porting income. Where a taxpayer 
corporation had, at the end of the 
year, accounts receivable which in- 
cluded installment sales made in a 
previous year ‘at a rate of profit 
different from the current year, a 
determination for income tax pur- 
poses of income on the installment 
sales basis can not satisfactorily be 
made in the absence of a segregation 
of the installment accounts receiv- 
able which will reasonably show the 
profits from collections in the tax- 





Assessors, supra. 
A majority of the court thinks a brief 


able year. advisory opinion on the merits may aid 
Carthage Spoke Company. Docket No. in determining rights and save further 
34358, litigation. 


Respecting double taxation, the rule 
relied on by defendants is, perhaps, the 
rule of most jurisdictions and is stated 
in 37 Cyc. 821: 

“Since the capital of a corporation, 
which is its property, is a distinct and 
separate thing from the interests of the 

a part of the cost of goods sold dur- stockholders, represented by the shares 

ing the taxable year. ~|they severally hold, and since the princi- 
Rochester H. Rogers, Sole Surviving Pile which forbids duplicate taxation 1s 

Executor of the Will of Clinton Rogers, | not violated, at least according to the de- 

Deceased. Docket No. 41239. cisions in many States, by asssessing the 

Transfers of corporate stock by capital to the corporation and the shares 
the decedent to his children within to their holders, it follows that shares of 
two years prior to his death, are stock in a domestic or foreign corpora- 
held, upon the evidence, not to have tion may properly be assessed for taxa- 
been made in contemplation of death. tion to their holder at the place of his 


Upon the evidence, held, that a 
so-called “bonus” of $15,000 paid by 
petitioner in the acquisition of a 
mixed aggregate of assets was in 
fact a part of the cost of the class 
of assets acquired under the heading 
of “Merchandise,” and, as such, was 
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Michigan—Bank taxes—National banks—R. S. 5219—Deductions allowed corm- 
peting moneyed capital— 

Michigan bank tax law (P. A. 1929, Act.322) held to be invalid as to national 
banks in that it permits no deduction in valuing the shares for credits consisting 
of bonds, notes, and other indebtedness secured by a lien upon real property upon 
which a specific tax has been paid, although such a deduction is allowed in the 
case of competing moneyed capital.—First National Bank of Wyandotte v. Com- 
mon Council. (Mich. Sup. Ct.)—V U. 8S. Daily, 3468, Jan, 15, 1931. 











Michigan—Bank taxes—Constitutionality—Uniformity—Double taxation— 

Michigan bank tax law (P. A. 1929, Act 322) held to be ifvalid in that it seeks 
to impose a double tax in violation of the uniformity clause of the State consti- 
tution.—First National Bank of Wyandotte v. Common Council. (Mich, Sup. 
Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 3468, Jan. 15, 1931. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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is discussed in W. A. Sturgeon & Co. v.|° 
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Tax on Theaters 


Levy of 3 Per Cent of Grois 
Receipts With Minimum 
Of $50 Is Suggested by. 


Commission 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 14.; 

“The theater and moving picture in- 
dustry shows sufficient earning power 
to bear a larger burden of State taxes,” 
the North Carolina Tax Commission says 
in a recent report to the State. Legis-’ 
lature. The Commission suggested a li- 
cense tax of 3 per cent of gross receipts 
with a minimum of $50. 

“The present law uses the size of the 
city or town as a base for assessing 
this tax,” the report explains. “This* 
base is a very voor measure of earnme 
power and ability to pay a tax,” it de-' 
clares. 

One difficulty in taxing moving pic- 
ture concerns is the fact that many of 
them are owned by foreign holding com- 
panies, the Commission pointed out. 
“Perhaps one of the chief reasons that 
so large a per cent of the operating of 
porations show an operating loss 4s 
traceable to these holding companies,” it’ } 
says. “Stated briefly, the situation «is > 
this: It appears that the foreign hold-" 
ing corporation holding companies fur-... 
nish the domestic corporation operating 
companies with the copyrighted films 
that are shown. 

“The royalties on these copyrighted 
films are charged at such a rate as will 


jabsorb all, or at least the greater part 


of the vrofits of the operating company, 
thus allowing them to escape both the 
income tax and the possible property tax 
on corporate excess. At the same time, 
they pay little if any dividends. . The 
profits made fall to the holding com- 
nanies through royalties charged for the 
films. The ultimate owner receives his 
idvidend from the holding company. The 
holding companies escape the State in- 
come tax by excluding from their income 
all royalties received on United States 
copyrights as being nontaxable by the 
State. 

“Since this item is decidedly the major 
portion of their income, there is no 
income left to be taxed by the State. 
In some cases a large item of depres 


\ciation on United States covyrights. is 


claimed as a deduction. Taken all -tow 
gether, the State gets at present very 
little revenue from the operating com« 
panies and none from the holding com- 
panies,, There should be someway to 


lassess a tax against the holding com- 


pany. The problem is, how?” 

The moving picture industry shows a 
wide range of earning power and is spee- 
ulative, the report declares. “It is evie 
dent that from the standpoint of ability 
to pay, part of the industry is already 
overtaxed. It is also just as evident that 
the other part of the industry is able to 
bear an increased tax burden.” The 
answer to that problem, the Commission 
says, is the gross receipts tax. 


domicile, irrespective of the taxes which 
may be imposed on the corporation itsdiré@ 
in respect to its capital or franchises.” 

This is not the rule in Michigan. 

It was said in Stroh v. City of Detroit, 
131 Mich. 109: o 

“The taxation of shares to the share- 
holder, and property to the corporation, 
is clearly double taxation, within the 
constitutional provision, and while we 
appreciate the fact that the shareholders 
and the corporations are different enti- 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1,] 
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I's your advantage. 
You save half the cost 
and get thefinestshave 
ever. At all drug stores. 





NEW PROFITS FOR 1931, 


Whether your purchasing problem 
is new merchandise or new machin-_, 
ery and equipment—you can estab- 
lish new profits for 1931 by going to’ ~ 
the Spring Fair at Leipzig, nye 


In one week you cover all the im- 
rtant markets of Europeand Asia, 
5% of the American buyers who 
once visit Leipzig, return again—a 
strong argument for you to make 
this trip. ; , 


10,000 exhibitors and 200,000 buy- 
ers gather here from 72 countries... . 
ont lto mr 2500 firms aan a 
machinery an ipment of every ., 
deseription Marci] to7—7500firms | 
exhibit merchandise of all kinds, ’,’ 


Thetrip is easyand profitable. Let us ,,, 

supply details on the departments 

in which you are interested. Ad- 

dress — Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc, ° 

Dent. Y-1, 11 West 42 St., New. » 
ork. 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS. 


FOR 700 YEARS " , 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST MARKETS 


AARAANAA ! 
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Public Utilities 








Valuation of Ohio) Le on Insurance 


Felephone Plant 


Draws Criticism 


aay 


State Attorney General Ad- 
vises Close Scrutiny of 
Prices Paid Western Elec- 
tric Company 


“nm 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 14. 


Prices paid by the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company to the Western Electric 
Company should be the subject of scru- 
tiny to determine their fairness, in the 
opinion of Attorney General Gilbert Bett- 
man,. since these companies are both 
owned. by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Mr. Bettman said in 
a statement commenting upon the recent 
order of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission fixing the Bell company’s valu- 
ation (V U. S. Daily, 3443:3). 

The Attorney General also discussed 
othew phases of the order. His state- 
ment’ follows in full text: 


While the valuation figure found by the 

mmission—$104,282,735—is $40,712,- 
411 ‘below the valuation claimed by the 
Bell:Felephone Company in this extended 
litigation, it is still $20,000,000 above 
that:.claimed by the State and, in my 
opinion, not as low as the telephone users 
of Qhio are entitled to. 

Price Scrutiny Is Advised 

Without having had opportunity to 
make an extensive analysis of the find- 
ing; I note for example that the Commis- 
sion ‘adopted the highest percentage for 
general overheads which was testified to 
in tie‘ case, namely, 17% per cent, which 
was.-in excess of the amount claimed 
evem'by the company’s witnesses. It must 
not:be forgotten that 1 per cent in a case 
suck’ as this, means a million dollars in 
value. 


Fiirthermore, the Commission has ap- 
parently accepted the prices paid by the 
Ohiv" Bell Telephone Company to the 
Western Electric Company for all ma- 
terials. It has been our contention that, 
since these companies are both owned by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the prices paid by the one to 
the-. other should be the subject of 
scrutiny to determine their fairness and 
evidence was adduced to show the wide 
margin of profits to the Western Electric 
Company on many items of equipment. 
Apparently the Commission has accepted 
without question all Western Electric 
prices, disregarding the views so re- 
cently expressed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Smith v. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 

Toll Valuation Questioned 

_Ig.arriving at its figures, the Commis- 
sion has also evaluated all toll-line equip- 
meyjt, irrespective of whether it was util- 
ized in intrastate business or not. In so 
doing there has been a further disre- 

ard of the position of the Supreme Court 
In the Illinois Bell case and a revision 
downward of the valuation will of ne- 
cesBity have to be made. 


There are other respects in which I 
feel that the decision may be subject to 
<gmment upon fuller examination. 


Though normally the Attorney General 
of Ohio represents the Utilities Commis- 
sion; I am also, by a special act of the 
General Assembly, in this particular Bell 
Telephone case acting for the city solici- 
tors, whose telephone rates are affected. 
I propose, therefore, forthwith to call a 
meeting of the city solicitors for the pur- 
pose-ef determining our next step. 





Telephone Installation 
Charges Reduced in Indiana 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Jan. 14. 
. Following a State-wide investigation 
initiated by the Public Service Commis- 
sion, an order has been issued for a new 
schedule of charges for installation of 
telephones by all companies operating 
in Indiana, 

Instead of the uniform charge of $3.50 
for service connections and extensions 
applying both to business and residence 
telephones, the order prevides for a 
sliding scale of charges. Business service 
connections made by companies whose 
gross annual revenue exceeds $100,000 
will continue to be $3.50, but the resi- 
dence connection charge is reduced to 
$2 and extensions to $2 for business 
and $1.25 for residence telephones. 

Companies with gross annual revenues 
of $10,000 to $100,000 will be permitted 
to charge $2.50 for business service con- 
nections and $2 for residences, and $1.50 
and $1.25 for extensions. Reductions 
also were made for companies having 
ange revenues of less than $10,000. 





Hotel Rate Complaint 
@n Oregon Is Dismissed 


> State of Oregon: 
Salem, Jan. 14. 
An investigation ordered by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of. the rates 


charged by the Pacific Telephone and! 


Telegraph Company for telephone serv- 
ice to hotels in the State of Oregon 
outside the City of Portland has been 
dismissed by order of the Commission, 
following a reduction in the rates. 


Weekly Death Rate Shows 
Slight Increase Over 1930 


Telegraphic returns from 81 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ending Jan. 3, indicate a mortality 
rate of 13.4 as against a rate of 13.3 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (27.8) appears for El 
Paso, Tex., and the lowest (6.3) for 
Akron, Ohio. The highest infant mor- 
tality rate (159) appears for Memphis, 
Tenn., and the lowest for Lynn, Mass., 
New Haven, Conn., Paterson, N. J., and 
Waterbury, Conn., which reported no in- 
fant mortality. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Favorable Report Made 
On Waterways Resolution 


The Garner resolution (H. J. Res, 
462) .authorizing an appropriation of 
$287.000 for expenses of the American 
section of the International Water Com- 
migsioh, United States and Mexico, in 
coftinuing its study, with. Mexican rep- 
resentatives, of a plan for equitable use 
“4 Fe lower Rio Grande, lower Colo- 
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Mergers Clarified 





Oklahoma Attorney General 
Outlines Status of Mutual 
Benefit Associations 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Jan. 14. 

A mutual benefit assessment insurance 
association of Oklahoma cannot be rein- 
sured, merged or consolidated with a do- 
mestic stock company, according to an 
opinion by the Attorney General’s office 
to the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Jess G. Read. 

The funds from which the benefits of 
a mutual benefit association are paid 
must be derived from and consist of the 
assessments collected from its members, 
it was stated. Any provisions in its arti- 
cles of association or in its by-laws to 
the effect that the benefits or any part of 
them can be paid from th funds of a do- 
mestic company, either through a con- 
tract of reinsurance or by a merger or 


consolidation, would not only be incon-: 


sistent with the Oklahoma statute rela- 
tive to mutual benefit associations, but 
“would be inconsistent with the general 
theory and scope of mutual insurance 
companies,” Mr. Read was informed. 


Variance in Prices 


On Lumber Found 
To Be Warranted 


Competitive Nature of Mar- 
ket Held to Warrant Dif- 
ferent Quotations Under 


Oklahoma Laws 





[Continued from Page 8.] 


punishment of an offense; (b) that 
while this proceeding punishes an of- 
fense, it at the same time is in the nature 
of a civil action and is governed by the 
rules of procedure applicable to civil in- 
stead of criminal cases.” Stout v. State 
ex rel. Caldwell, 36 Okla. 744, 130 Pac. 
553, 45 L. R. A. (N. S.) 884, Ann. Cas. 
1916E 858. It was further determined 
in the Stout case as announced in the 
syllabus thereof: 

“Section 4191, Comp. Laws 1909, im- 
posing, as the penalty for the offense 
there described a penalty to be recov- 
ered at the suit of the State, and a fine 
and imprisonment to be administered in 


‘a criminal prosecution, is not in conflict 


with article 2, section 21, of the Consti- 
tution, which provides, ‘Nor shall any 
person be twice put in jeopardy of life 
and liberty for the same offense.’ ” 


“The fact that the Constitution pre- 
scribes the punishment for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors does not prevent the 
Legislature from imposing other and dif- 
ferent or greater punishment for using 
or .permitting one’s premises to be used 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors, as 
the two offenses are separate and distinct 
and require different proof to support 
them.” 

Provisions of Law 


_It will thus be seen that we have pro- 
visions of law authorizing punishment 
to be meted out at the instance of the 
State for the commission of the offenses 
described in our several unfair trade 
practices acts and in the Constitution, 
to wit: By criminal prosecution in which 
fines may be assessed and the offenders 
may be imprisoned; or by civil action 
(a) the license to do business may be 
forfeited, and (b) penalties in the nature 
of forfeitures may be had or that cessa- 
tion thereof may be caused by an in- 
junction. 

Filing a suit for the recovery of the 
penalties even though a trial of the crim- 
inal charge may have been had is not 
double jeopardy within the provisions of 
section 21, article 2, Constitution. Stout 
v. State ex rel. Caldwell, supra. 


The petition in this cause is filed for 
two purposes, “one to recover the pen- 
alties allowed by law, which are in their 
nature penal, and to enjoin the further 
commission of the offenses complained 
of. Though the relief prayed for is 
founded upon the identical facts the pur- 
pose of the two actions which have been 
combined into one are entirely different. 

The action for penalties is a law ac- 
tion triable to a jury; the injunctive ac- 
tion is of equitable cognizance. Neither 
relief is paramount to or a foundation 
for the other. Where the plaintiff de- 
clares upon two such causes of action one 
cognizable in law, the other in equity, 
the court at his discretion may submit 
the equity case to the jury but he is re- 
quired to submit the law case to a jury, 
unless the same has been waived. Chou- 
teau v. Hornback, 125 Okla., 264, 257 
Pac. 872. 

Finding of Trial Court 


The trial court found generally on the 
facts and entered judgment for the de- 
fendant. On the law feature of the 
action the record discloses that the judg- 
ment is “reasonably sustained by the 
evidence. On the equitable phase of the 
proceedings, no question having been 
presented as to our weighing the evi- 
dence by reason of the determination of 
the law case, we have reviewed and 
weighed the evidence and find that the 
judgment is well sustained thereby. 

Under the evidence adduced we would 
not be justified in finding that a combi- 
nation had been entered into between 
defendant company and others, or that 
the defendarg company and its employes 
alone, had conspired and endeavored to 
destroy competition in Altus or the 
business of George C. Wright Lumber 
Company. 


Nor would we be justified in holding | 


that the defendant company was guil.y 
of unfair discrimination in the several 
communities which it served in Jackson 
County. The evidence shows conditions 
existing to be rather the result of an 
excess in number of those engaged in 
ihe lumber and building materials field 
in Altus which by reason of legitimate 
competition reacted in lowering the cost 
therefor to the people purchasing this 
merchandise in that city. 

The cause is therefore affirmed. 

Concurrences: BENNETT, REID, DIFFEN- 
DAFFER, Herr, LEACH, HALL, C. C.; TEE- 
HEE, C., disqualified. 
Ssdidaiati china ile hea nctastameecnaaddidinabndbceisntmimdhite 
rado and Tia Juana rivers, was ordered 
favorably reported to the House by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs Jan. 14. 
The action followed a hearing in which 
the Minority Leader, Representative 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., ex- 
plained the need of the legislation. 
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Governments Viewed as Excessive 
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Governor Ritchie of Maryland in Inaugural Address Sug- 
gests ‘Interference’ Be Reduced; Points to Prevailing Ten- 
dency Toward Centralization 
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tutions will find fulfillment. 


These traditions are toleration in all 
things and to all peopie; ordered liberty 
for the individual and the right to foi- 
low his own pursuits and to secure his 
own happiness in his own way, so long as | 
he does not interfere with the tike| 
rights of others or the recognized sanc- 
tions of society; and a seif-governing 
State, free to settle’ its local problems 
jin conformity with the needs of its peo- 
ple, who should be unhampered by an | 
excess of government from within and 
by undue #’ederal supervision or inter- 
ference from without. | 
| These after all are the principles on| 
which our National Governm.en: was | 
builded. Maryiand through the stret 
of time has been steadfast to them. T 
national government has not. 

If it be true that this is a period to} 
try men’s souls, it is also one to open | 
their eyes. If it seems incredible that | 
so complete a collapse of prosperity and | 
so far-reaching a breakdown in law ob- | 


| 
| 


| servance have come upon us, it is equally | 
incredible that we should have so long! 
| been blind to our political and economic 
| mistakes which have at least contributed 
|to this result, if they have not caused it. 

It was only natural that the Civil War 
should have been followed by national- 
istic tendencies and by a consequent and 
inevitable increase in the exercise of 
Federal . power. 

The surprising thing is that this tend- 
ency should have progressed so long 
and extended so far without being halted 
by a demand that the country return to 
the safe harbcr of the Constitution and 
the bill of rights, and that we be free 
men and free women again. 


The concrete expressions of this march 


We see it in the vast expansion of gov- 
}ernmental control over transportation 
|and communication and in a thousand 
regulatory, inspection and_ restrictive 
laws. 

We see it in the entry of the Federal 
Government into business—the 
| building business, the aeroplane business, 
the warehouse business, the manufactur- 
ing business and what not—competing 
in all these fields with private enter- 


| Prise which must both pay taxes and 





low up its losses in general accounts. 


with machines and the growing indus- 
trialism of the age have resulted in the 
flow of more and more goods fapm our 
factories, until the surplus can only be 
absorbed by an increased export trade. 
Yet in place of increasing our export 
trade the Federal Government, set upon 
once more, did everything that could 
well be imagined to destroy it, and built 
a tariff wall so high that it has flooded 
our domestic markets with an unman- 
ageable surplus, started the migration 
of American industries abroad and is 
bringing reprisals-and retaliations from 
other nations with which we trade and 


whose friendship and good will we ought 
to have. 


The farmer is not getting his just 
share of the national wealth and the re- 
wards of his labor are relatively unfair 
and unjust. Yet by this same tariff wall 
the Federal Government brought about 
an increase in the price of nearly every- 
thing the farmer buys at a time when 
the returns from his principal cash crops 
| are the lowest in decades. 


Conception of Law as 
‘Social Control’ Cited 

With these factors at least contribut- 
ing materially, unemployment became 
greater than ever before in the history 
of the country—and of what aid is it, 


let me pause to ask, that our country 
is dedicated to “life, liberty and the 


women are without employment which 
1s necessary for food, lodging and self- 
respect, and if our boys and girls who 
left high schools last year are unable 
to realize the opportunities for which 
they studied and worked, because jobs 
for them do not exist? 

What did the Federal Government— 
this great edifice which we-have builded 
and to which we have been looking more 
and more as the almoner and fountain 
of relief—what did it do to avert the 








Decisions on applications for broad- 
cast and wireless permits have just been 
announced by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission as follows: 

Applications granted: 

WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va., granted 
construction permit to change equipment in- 
creasing maximum rated power of trans- 
mitter from 250 to 1,000 watts, and move 
transmitter locally in Huntington. No in- 
crease in operating power. 

KRGYV, Inc., Harlingen, Tex., granted con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment to comply with General Orders 91 and 
97. 

WJAK, Marion Broadcast Co., Marion, 
Ind., granted construction permit to install 
a new transmitter 50 watts, including auto- 
matic frequency control, 

KFLV, Rockford Broadcasters, Inc., Rock- 
ford, Ill., granted construction permit to 
install new equipment, including automatic 
frequency control. 


|Mo., granted construction permit to change 
‘equipment increasing maximum rated power 
from 50 to 100 watts, and to increase operat- 
ing power from 50 to 100 watts. 

WPGH, Eastern Broadcasters, Inc., New 
York City, granted license, 810 ke., 500 watts 
daytime. 

WDAH, Eagle Broadcasting Co., El 
Tex., granted license, 1,310 ke., 100 watts, 
shares with KTSM. 

KRSC, Radio Sales Corp., Seattle, Wash., 


WNAX, Gurney 
Yankton, S. 
assignment 
Gurney, Inc. 

Police Department, City of Los Angeles, 
Calif., granted construction permit 2,460 kc., 
400 watts, unlimited time. 

KSA, Globe Wireless Ltd., Edmonds, Wash., 
j eranned construction permit for new trans- 


Seed & Nursery 


of license to the House of 





towards centralization are all around us. |} 


ship- | 


KGIZ, Grant City Park Corp., Grant City, 


Faso, | 


granted license 1,120 ke., 50 watts, daytime. | 
Co., | 
Dak., granted consent to vol. | 


|series of inflationary statements and ac- 


| fied, the crash of 1929, and before the 





| some of them. 





show a profit, while Government, under | ject. 
the obligation of doing neither, can swal-|high places are bold in advocating these 


The replacement in industry ‘of men about Maryland’s advocacy of them. 


| 
| 


pursuit of happiness,” if our men and! most cases the relief secured is illusory. 





last aprpoaching storm which the ac-|noble experiments. 


Decisions on Radio Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission | 


| 





| been too many experts and advisory com- 


,of construction permit extending comple- ; 


WGU, RCA Communications, Inc., ‘San | 
Juan, P. R., granted modification of license 
| for paditiogal points of communication— 
Ensenada, P. R | 


'N 


cumulation of all these things was bring- 


in our Maryland traditions and insti-| ing to a head? 


At least the country had the right to 
expect from that quarter economic and 
financial leadership which would adopt 
some kind of corrective measures. In- 
stead of that, there was not even the 
“world wide” alibi so popular in high 
circles. On the contrary, there began a 


tions which incited, or at least intensi- 





debris from that could be cleared away 
the Federal Government followed it up| 
with unsupported and misleading state- | 
ments promising an early, if not imme-| 
diate, return to prosperity, which has | 
not yet materialized. 

There has also been developed the con- 


ch| ception that law is no longer a barrier | 
he | protecting the 

jagainst any 
| but that it is a scheme of social control|as well as too costly and arbitrary, and 


rights of the individual | 
who would invade them, | 


to regulate human conduct and relations | 
and to secure the moral well being of | 
the individual by forcing upon all the| 
people the social precepts and ideas of | 


Armed with this strange and un- 
American doctrine, organized political 
blocs, leagues, associations, groups and | 
societies descend on Washington for in- 
creased power to the Federal arm, in- 
creased access to the Federal Treasury 
and increased restrictions and prohibi- 
tions on the rights of mankind. 


State Regulation of 


Prohibition Advocated 


The high water mark of all this was| 
national prohibition as imposed by the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and no matter 
what the findings of the Wickersham 
Commission may be, they can not end, 
nor can they minimize, the injury to 
the cause of reasoned temperance, the 
unhappy temptations to the youth of the| 
land and the lawlessness and Gisregard 
for law which have resulted from put-| 
ting prohibition in the Constitution, | 
where it. ought not to be, instead of 
leaving the question to the States, where 
it ought to be. 

There was a time when it was re-| 
garded as a sort of quasi-treason to talk! 
about personal freedom in this connec- 
tion, or to speak of the ideals of State 
sovereignty and of the integrity of con- 
stitutional rights in dealing with the sub- 
That time has gone. People in 
doctrines now. There is nothing new 

For 10 years the Maryland view has 
been that the whole problem should be 
turned back to the States so that each 
State might have the opportunity of 
settling it in accordance with the needs 
of its own people, and be protected by 
the Federal Government against inter- 
state shipments which would contravene 
its laws. We have been steadfast in! 
this position when others who now em-| 
brace it and acclaim it lacked either the 
courage or the conviction to declare it. 


Awakening to Situation 


Is Believed Imminent 


Is it any wonder if all these things 
have caused a growing loss of confidence 
in centralized government and a grow- 
ing conviction that Washington is not] 
the cure-all of our ailments? | 

I believe that the awakening has come 
and that the people are beginning to see 
that Government has undertaken too 
much and is interfering too much with 
the normal activities of life and the vital 
processes of society and of business. 
They begin to see, I believe, that an ex- 
cess of power can breed an excess of 
weakness, and that :n the widening cir- 
cle of the Federal Government’s powers 
there is always the play and the counter 
play of political parties and political fac- | 
tions governed by political tactics. 

Step by step we have seen the tradi- 
tional ideals of self help and self auton- 
omy of the States undermined and in 


It is conceived in politics and for politics, 
and at best falls where it listeth. All 
this undermines the national stamina, 


Government Termed 


Cumbersome and Costly 


By undertaking too much and stepping 
in too often where it had better stayed 
out, government itself has helped to, 
create the present crisis. There have 
missions. There have been too many 
There has been too 


mitter; calling 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 
22,100 ke.; working 466, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 
11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 16,900, 11,200, 22,160 
ke., 1,500 watts. 

Shortwave & Television Corp., Boston, 


Mass., granted construction permit 1,604 ke., 
500 watts; to use transmitter for sound 
transmissions in connection with visual 
broadcasting. 

WOZ, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Richmond, N. Y., granted modification 


tion date to Jan. 1, 1932, 

WMH, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Baltimore, Md., granted raodification 
of license; purpose of describing auxiliary 
transmitting apparatus, composite, CW, 
ICW, Vt. power 200 w, 

WSL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., 
Sayville, N. Y., granted modification of li- 
cense covering a change in description of | 
one of seven transmitters installed ut WSL 
to read H. F. V. T. transmitter type AM- 
5901-B, Serial 29802, to replace type CM-| 
2176, Serial 28319. 


WAEF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Newark, 


. J., granted license, frequencies 2,722, 
2,734, 4,108 ke., 6,365, 8,015, 12,180 ke. day | 
only; 400 w. 


much interference, regulation and super- 
vision in realms where the proper forces, 
if left free to work, could have worked 
to a better end. 

By this I do not mean to convey any 
sense of sympathy with those who are 
opposed to the necessary regulation 
which government must exercise over the 
operations of such public utilities as the 
railroads and the giant combines of power 
companies in order to protect the public 
interests. Nor do I mean to comfort 
those who would thwart the proper and 
effective application of such necessary 
regulatory measures by obstructive tac- 
tics. What I am referring to are those 
excursions of government into fields in 
which government does8 not properly be- 
long. 

We have had too much government and 
too much leaning on it. Government has 
grown too cumbersome to be effective, 


too much shot through with the spirit 
of autocracy and the inner circle. 


Stability Seen Through 


‘Economic Statesmanship’ 


I believe that Federal aggrandisement 
has reached its high water mark and 
that the present crisis will further a 
reverse process. The inability of the 
Federal Government to shape or control 
the forces or cure the ills whieh brought 
the crisis about, and its palpable im- 
potence in the hour of disaster, are 
awakening the people to the defects of 
overcentralized power, and to the virtues 
of a larger measure of self-help and lo- 
calized government. 

In Maryland) unemployment, while 
happily not so acute or extensive as it 
is in many sections of the countrl, is, 
of course, a major question. 

After all, the problem of a stable pros- 
perity, as I see it, would be largely 
solved if that great compféx we call 
business can be persuaded to exercise 
a higher order of economic statesman- 
ship and to acquire a clearer conception 
of the practical aspect of politics and 
of government. I believe there is hope 
of that. I have a feeling that henceforth 
business will lean less on government, 
and that not again can the caréfully 
considered advice of a thousand trained 
economists be safely treated with politi- 
cal contempt. 


Freedom of Business 


From Politics Advised 


Surely business must realize now that 
the kinship between prosperity and po- 
litical parties is not nearly so intimate 
as the politicians would have us be- 
lieve and as business for too long was 
wont to assume. It must realize the 
need of putting its own house in order 
and not waiting until government is 
forced to step in and do it. It has duties 
and responsibilities not only to the red 
and black of its balance sheets, but to 
the people at large and to the social 
order in general. : 

If, as*I strongly believe, business 
should be kept as free as possible from 
governmental interference, it can de- 
serve and achieve this freedom only by 
developing a higher order of self-goy- 
ernment, and by tackling those problems 
which are of its own making instead of 
passing them on to government. It cer- 
tainly must know by this time that the 
intervention of government in its affairs 
is largely a political intenvention, which, 
with the best of intentions, is more likely 
to do harm than good, and that govern- 
ment can in no event be any wiser than 
the fallible men who happen to con- 
stitute it. : 

Industry complains of Government in 
business, and then powerful interests in- 
sist on writing its tariff bills, flexible 
and inflexible, and thus put government 
into business in its most obnoxious 
forms. It puts its billions into public 
utilities, and then pits propaganda 
against politics, instead of applying to 
its affairs an enlightened business states- 


spond. Instead of looking upon our nat- 
ural resources as a heritage of the peo- 
ple, here and to come, there is the tend 
ency to exploit them for the greates 
possible immediate profit. 


Local Government 


Declared Advantageous 

Just as many of our present ills are 
due to an unnecessary and excessive usur- 
pation or delegation of Federal power, 
and could be cured by a larger measure 
of local home rule, so business by the 
exercise of a more enlightened self-gov- 
ernment of its own could throw off the 
incubus of excessive governmental in- 
terference. lf 
ernment lies the safety and stability of 
our industrial order. 


t 


ditions of unemployment. If our eco- 
unable to change it, then something is 
wrong with that system. There must 
be an antidote to communism. This I 
believe is to be found in aiding the dis- 
advantaged man to his feet. The more 
helpful you are to those who need help, 
the more you offer sound education to 
the illiterate, hospital care to the sick 
and a chance to the under-fellow, the 
more difficult it will be for communism 
and socialism to secure a foothold. 
Some time, somehow, the problem of 
unemployment will be answered, What 
is necessary now is for business to recog- 
nize that primarily the problem belongs 
to it and not to the State. Industry has 
worked out and taken over the problem 
of compensation for its own accidents. 
So it should work out and take over the 
problems of labor turn-over and involun- 
tary unemployment. Industry should 
evolve its own forms of prevention and 
put the burden of this on its own eco- 
nomic surplus. Some organizations, like 
the General Electyic, are already doing 
this. With our machine economy and 


|labor-saving devices we have the right, 


if our economic system is sound, to ex- 
pect the burdens of labor and the uncer- 





KTU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Redding, 
Calif., granted license, 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, | 
3,178 ke. and 5,660 ke. day only; one trans- 
mitter 50 w., one transmitter 350 w. 

WSL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co.,| 
Inc., Sayville, N. Y., granted license, fre- 
quencies, 143 calling, 109 working, also 120 | 


working; 10 kw. | 

KYG, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Island of | 
Oahu, Kaena Point, T. H., granted license, 
5,525, 11,050, 16,850, 22,100, 4,116, 6,515, 8,- 
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tainty of employment largely to decrease. 
The day should not be far off when men 
and women need work fewer hours and 
suffer no loss of income. 

*But now people are becoming tired of 
hearing about justice and liberty and 
equality, and the old conjure words. They 
want to know how to get a job and how 
to prosper. Business statesmanship 
should find and show.the way. 


I entertain no doubts that in due 


manship to which the public would re-| 


In this phase of self-gov-|! 


For instance, take the present condi- | 


nomic system can produce this and is| 


( 
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Insurance of Autos 
In New Hampshire 


Slightly , Increased Premium 
Charges to Go Into Effect 
On January 19 


tate of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Jan. 14. 

New automobile insurance rates for 
New Hampshire will go into effect Jan. 
19, according to a statement Jan. 12 by 
the State Bank Commissioner, John E. 
Sullivan. 

“Slightly increased premium charges 
on automobile insurance risks under a 
schedule of rates promulgated by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety} 


YEARLY 


3469) 


Insurance 





Idaho Industrial 


Accident Board , — 


Issues Report 


Claims Numbering 16,215 


And Totaling $1,675,077 
In Awards Were Paid in 
Two-year Period 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Jan. 14. 


The seventh report of the State In-.-« 


Underwriters,’ said Mr. Sullivan, “will| dustrial Accident Board, covering the 
go into effect Jan. 19. The increased] period from Nov. 1, 1928, to Oct. 31, 
schedule has been approved by the State] 1930, discloses that during the two years 


Insurance Department. The new rates, 


which average an increase of not more} workmen’s 


the Board passed on 16,251 claims for 
compensation and made 


than 15 per cent, apply only to new]awards including compensation and med- 


business or renewals and will not affect 
policies now in effect and which have 
not yet expired.” 





course we will find a way out of our 
difficulties, and emerge from the present 
crisis all the better for it. Let us not 
accept any gospel of despair. Our ulti- 
mate prosperity is as certain as the rise 
and fall of the tides. In spite of evi- 
dences to the contrary, the times are not 
completely out of joint. If we have had 
to face facts showing our weaknesses, 


ical expense totaling $1,675,077. 
Pointing out that “speedy relief by 
prompt compensation payments is the 
real measure of relief in the vast ma- 
jority of cases,” the Board revealed that 


the average number of days elapsing be-*’» 


tween the date of injury and the date 
of first payment of compensation for” 
various classes of insurers was as fol, * 
lows in 1930: ' 
Self-insurers, 32.52; casualty » coms 
panies, 34.55; State fund, 47.74. 
The average for the two-year period ~ 


let us not overlook facts showing our! was as follows: 


strength. It cannot be that a nation 
should be poor because it is too rich, and 
that we should long have an excess of 
business disaster, unemployment and 
even suffering, when we have an excess 
of commodities, of production, of money 
and of real wealth. Something has gone 
wrong temporarily with our economic 
and financial and political maehinery, or 
with its engineers, or both, but it is fool- 
ish to think that the whole plant has| 
been wrecked or permanently crippled. 

The foundations on which real pros- 
perity must build are sound and will 
prove even more sound because of our 
present experience. Here is a nation 
of 120,000,000 people with an infinity of 
wants and desires; ambitious to suc- 
ceed; believers in the gospel of work; 
filled with the spirit of courage, initia- 
tive and enterprise; determined to main- 
tain and lift the standards of life; willing 
to labor, to buy and to sell, to use the 
railroads and utilities, to spend their 
substance on luxuries and diversions and 
living in a land with unlimited resources 
and opportunities. He must have little 
faith in his country or little vision of the 
future. who cannot foresee a prosperity 
greater than ever. 

It will, I believe, be a prosperity allied 
with the economic restoration of Ea- 
rope. The world now is too closely knit 
together for even this great land to con- 
template its own destiny alone. The 
countries of Europe are our debtors. 
We will not prosper if they are pros- | 
trate. Our permanent economic progress 
involves helping them, and the time is 
near when further consideration should 
be given to the status of our interna- 
tional debts. 


Consideration of Future 
Is Duty of Today 


The question need not be approached 
on the basis of world responsibilities 
alone, although certainly some measure 
of international leadership is required 
of a country with the power and the re- 
sources of our own. But even on the 
basis of profit and loss, we should not 
forget that sometimes present loss may 
be ultimate profit. 

I must conclude. In doing so, let me 
say that, after all, economic values are 
not the whole of life. It is well to re- 
member that in the last analysis most 
of the major ills of society are probably 
due less to bad economics, bad politics, 
bad government or bad laws than to such 
elemental weaknesses as human greed for 
wealth and power and human indifference 
to the rights of others. The catch-word 
of the hour is “economics.” We speak of 
economic laws as if they were part of 
the order of nature, even though there 
is almost universal disagreement as to 
| what they are. Perhaps we test life*too 
| much by the economic yardstick. 

Anyway, I enter upon my fourth term 
as Governor with the conviction that in 
spite of drought and dep~ession our fu- 
ture will be even more glorious than our 
past. There is so much that can be done 
to make this a greater and better nation, | 
and more and more is being done. In 
|the doing of it I like to feel that Mary- | 
‘land is both an example and an inspira- 
tion. 
| Our people have always stood for the 
things that are worth while, and have | 
been steadfast for those ideals, social 
and political, which gave birth and nur- 
| ture to this great Republic. We take 
pride in our traditions and love of free- 
/dom, and in the sanity, common sense, 
|courage and conservatism which we in- 
| herited from our forebears. 


| Makeshift Methods of 
Economy Condemned 


Here we believe that government 
should mind its own businses. We be-| 
lieve that the people who are least gov- 
}erned are best governed. We think you 
cannot make people temperate by pass- 
ing a prohibition law and that you can- 
not make industry prosperous by putting 
up a tariff wall which drives manufac- 
turers to other countries, so that they 
employ foreign labor there instead of 
domestic labor here. We do not believe 
that any makeshift economic measures 
which attempt to lift up any part of the 
}population by its boot straps constitute 
| proper governmental action. Such things | 
| will always fail. J 
| In Maryland we think that the people | 
/should be free to work out their own 
| problems. What good government ought 
|to do is see that everyone has equal | 
access to the door of opportunity. Never 
before in the history of our country have 
we drifted so far away from the prin- 
ciples of good government and the con- ; 
|ceptions of our organic law. This will- 
| o’-the-wisp has been luring us on each | 
day, granting the government more and 
more power over our daily lives, and 
unless the process is stopped it will some 
day destroy our whole governmental 
edifice, which was builded to assure hap- 
piness at home and. peace abroad. 

So Maryland has much to offer in its 
tried and tested political philosophy, be- 
cause after all it embodies those virtues 
which, with unity and harmony, make 
for greatness in State and Nation. 

One hears much about harmony and 
unity and cooperation in political parties, 
but the real effort to which mankind 
should address itself is harmony and} 
unity and cooperation among all the 
people of the State and Nation—between 








| 








Self-insurers, 32.05; casualty com¢ 


panies, 35.85; State fund, 46.48. 


It is also shown in the report that: 


the average number of days between 
date of applications for hearings and 
the date of hearing was 42.97 in 1930 
as compared with 53.97 days in 1929. The 
average number of days between hear- 
ing and decision by the Board was re- 
duced from 43.40 in 1929 to 28.62 in 1930, 


Expired Bond Held Invalid 
By Pennsylvania Court 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 14. 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 


recently held in the case of Commons. * 
wealth of Pennsylvania v. Foch Cereal... 
Co. and Aetna Casualty and Surety Co.- ° 
that a bond given in 1926 conditioned 
upon the principal’s observance of laws 
relating to the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors was not in force in 
1927 because the bond had not been 
renewed. 

The principal’s permit to make and 
sell beverages had expired at the end 
of 1926 and was renewed early in 1927, 
the court said. No new bond was filed 
and the renewa! permit was issued with- 
out notice to the surety. The court held 
that the bond did not cover the time 
during which “any” permit is operative. 
but only the period of “any permit « 
granted * * * pursuant to the ap-, 
plication submitted herewith,” quoting - 
the language of the bond. ; 


Sources of Funds for Aged 
Limited in Minnesota Ruling - 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Jan. 14. 
Although the care of the poor is an: 
absolute obligation of Minnesota coun- 
ties and towns, and money for poor re- 
lief may be taken from any available ° 
county fund, the old age pension law of 
1929 “is not, strictly speaking, a statute 
for the relief of paupers,” and a county 
may not in the absence of specific statu-' 
tory authorization, transfer money from 





sion payments approved by the voters of 


sistant Attorney General W. K. Monta- 
gue Jan. 9, in an opinion to the county’ 
attorney of Ramsey County. 


South Carolina Governor 
Vetoes Insurance Tax 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Jan. 14. 

Governor John G. Richards has sent 
a veto message to the General Assembly - 
on the bill (H. B. 1805) of the 1930, 
session, impo-ing an additional tax of 1 
per cent on premiums of insurance com- 
panies. 

This action follows his recent an- 
bill which has been on his desk since 
last year’s session. No action has yet 
been taken by the Legislature on the 
veto. 





| Survey of Unemployment vw 


Insurance Proposed in Bill’ 


Appointment of a Joint Congressional 
Committee to study unemployment in- 
surance systems now in use in this coune 
try is provided in a resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 36) just introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York. 
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[FROM MAINE] 
. 5 * 
Durine the 


first 11 months of 
1930, appliance 
sales for this... 
group amounted . 
to $6,000,000, am 
increase of 14% © 
over the corre 
sponding period 
in 1929, 





capital and labor, between city and coun- 
try, between industrialist and farmer. 
Let us work and pray for the dawn of 
that day. 


Electric Power Co. - 
Public Service Corp, -~ 
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a road and bridge fund to provide pen-” ” 
the county. This was the holding of As+"“ 


nouncement that he would not sign the™ . 
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1931 AvutHorizen STATEMANTS ONLY ARE PreseNteD HEREIN. BEING 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 














KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of ‘“‘Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
cators and'to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week .is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Jan. 10 where available. . 






STOCK PRICES 
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This index is calculated on the basis of data compiled by the Annalist showing prices of leading 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 

















































This =. Shows the daily average of building contracts in each week awarded in 37 stated, as 
compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. The figures include data on actual contracts awarded 
throughout the entire territory, where the project valuations are $5,000 or over; data are estimated 
to represent at least 90 per cent of the total value of new construction contracts for the entire 
country, above this minimum value. 























The average/price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 
chart are based on information collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). 







Chart Legend: 1929 . eceee) 1930 ees § 1931 





BROKERS’ LOANS 
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Production of bituminous coal, which is used largely as a fuel for railroads, factories and similar 
operations, furnishes a measure of industrial activity. The figures shown in the chart represent 
the daily average production each week as determined by the number of working days in the 
week and based on statistics collected by the Bureau of Mines. 


CATTLE RECEIPTS 







LUMBER PRODUCTION 
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Index numbers shown in the chart were compiled by¥the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce fgom information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They reprendyt 
the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on a three-y 

average for identical weeks in the years 1927-1929. 
























This index shows fluctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve System. It is based upon data compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 
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Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects a measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index 1s based are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 











CALL MONEY RATES 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC.. 




















HOG RECEIPTS 














STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 





Call money rates reflect the demand and supply of funds availatsKe for short term security loans. 
The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations 
in the rates charged for call money in the New York market. 
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Receipts of —_ are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meet 
packing and allied industries. Date collected by the Bureau of Agricultural Sconomics covering 
receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis for these indexes. 
















TIME MONEY RATES 














4 cations of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used larg&y 
in construction and in the manufacture of railroad equipment, automobiles; and machinery. 
The figures used in the chart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 








WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
150 JAN-FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter wheat! at Kansas City, and is 
tollected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economies of the Department of Agriculture. It repre- 
sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 


150 JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. This inde® is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged 


on loans of a duration of 90 days or more. 
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‘ this charf’shows the daily average output of crude petroleum for «ach week in the United States, 
the index being based upon information compiled by the American Petroleum Institute. 





LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F.R. MEMBER BANKS 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 


JAN. FEB] MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets are based on reports 
of the New York Produce Exchange, representing the movement of wheat at twelve important 


distributing centers. These statistics, taken in conjunction with wheat prices, furnish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important producing areas 


DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


This. index is based on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board, 


A 


Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 

owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit. The index numbers are for semi-monthly 

periods and are based on data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of the working population 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


180 JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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COTTON RECEIPTS 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


OUNCE 


This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by banks in the United States 
outside of New York City. New York City payments were omitted in order to exclude the 
influence of stock market activities 


The basis for this chart is “receipts into sight’’ of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
prosperity in agricultural regions of the South. 


Loadings of railroad freight cars are an indication of the .ate at which finished merchandise and 
raw materials are being distributed. These figures are based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


JAN. FEB MAR. APR, MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEG” 
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IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUN 
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COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 


fhe index retlects weekly Huctuetions in the .atio of deposits end notes to the total reserves of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. The figure shown ts not the actual ratio but is an index expressing the 
ch that ratio bears to the average for the years 1923-1925. This information is 


h 
eer compiled and published by the Federsl Reserve Board 


this shews the trend in prices of an important domestic farm product and a leading article of 
export The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and regmesent an averaye of daily prices for the week. 





The index shown in this chart is calculated from figures compiled by the lron Trede Review, based 
on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and bleck pipe. 
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FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
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Fluctuations in the average wholesale price of 120 principal commodities are shown by this 
index, which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, and appears in the weekly 
date reports of the Index Number Institute. The yeer in 1926 is taken as 100. 










The price of electrolytic copper is an indicator of raw material costs in electrical manutecturing, 
brass and bronze manufacture and other industries. The index is based on daily average prices et 
the principal copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


This chart shows fluctuations in the number of business failures in the United States, reported by 
R. G. Dun & Company. 
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, ‘Yes. it would be entirely possible to balloon 


the circulation of THESATWRDAY EVENING © 


POST to a spectacular total of 5,000,000. 


But a big slice of that showy figure would 
be of a very different calibre from the hand- 
picked 3,000,000 men and women who now 
buy this magazine. 


Hand-picked? Brain-picked, rather! 


For the winnower which sifts wheat from 
chaff in the growth of this publication, and 


holds its average increase to a steady, 


healthy, selected 100,000 new buyers every 
year, is, after all, reader intelligence. 


‘Taree million people buy The Post every 
week because these three million people 
want to read it. 


They buy it paid-for-100%, untempted 
by trick contests, installments, premiums, 
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clubbing, cut-rate, or catch-penny schemes. 


They buy it because it is edited for the sound 
and decent and progressive interests in 
American life—because it appeals to and 
reflects those interests. 


They buy it because they rust it, and they 
trust it because in all its long and service- 
able history it has never affronted, exploited 
or compromised their confidence. 


To the legitimate advertiser THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST offers privileged entry 
to the most intelligent section of the richest 
market in the world—that hub three-million- 
strong which turns the taste, thinking, buying 
of America. 


If the truth about your merchandise will 
sell it, here is the place to tell your story, and 
the time of times to tell it certainly is now! 


THE SATURDAY 





EVENING POST 





“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 














INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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"Railroads 


Hudson River 
Bridge Named 
~ For Washington 


President Hoover Is Noti- 
fied of Action Taken by 
Port of New York Au- 
thority’ 


[Continued from Page $.] 
Hudson River was begun in May, 1927. 
It. is expected that the bridge will be | 
opened for vehicular traffic in time for| 
dédication ceremonies next year. The/| 
dedication, it is expected, will be one of 
the principal events in the series of 
world-wide celebrations in honor of 
George Washington to be held from Feb. 
22, 1932, to Thanksgiving Day, 1932. 

The length of the bridge between 
anchorages is 4,760 feet, or nearly one 
mile. The main span is 3,500 feet long. 
The width of the main structure over 
all is 120 feet and the height of the 
towers above the water is 635 feet, o€! 
80 feet higher than the Washington | 
Monument on the Potomac River at) 
Washington. : | 

Four great cables, each with a diam-| 
eter of 35 inches and containing 26,474 
wire strands, bear the weight of the | 
main structure. The weight of this! 
cable wire is 28,450 tons. The upper} 
deck of the ‘bridge will carry eight ve- 
hicular traffic lanes and two sidewalks. 
The lwoer deck will be for rapid transit | 
lanes. 

The roadway is 250 feet above the) 
river and the clearance beneath the} 
lower deck at the center is 213 feet. | 
The steelwork in the towers weighs | 
40,200 tons and the structural steel-| 
work in the main bridge without the 
lower deck weighs 73,000 tons. a 

The new bridge is located on a line 
parallel to and between 178th and 179th | 
streets in New York City. It will form | 
an important link in the highways 
planned for comprehensive development 
of transportation facilities at the port 
of New York and provide a vital con- 
nection in the national highway routes. 
It will provide direct and expeditious ac- 
cess from northern New Jersey and the 
portions of New York State west of 
the Hudson River to New York City. 
It will serve traffic between New Eng- 
land and the Atlantic seaboard, afford-| 
ing a route that wiil avoid the more con- 
gested sections of New York City. In 
conjunction with the Washington Bridge 
across the Harlem River and the pro- | 
posed Tri-borough Bridge across the 
East River it will establish a new high- | 
way between Long Island and New) 
Jersey. 

There is no spot in America mor 
sacred to the memory of the gallant! 
soldiers of the Revolution and to their 
Commander in Chief than this one. | 

Fort Washington and Fort Lee were} 


| 


erected for the purpose of keeping the | 
British warships from the upper reaches j 
of the Hudson River. When Gen. Wash- 
ington decided that Manhattan Island 
was no longer tenable, due to the large | 
force of the enemy there under Lord | 
Howe and the British war vessels in the | 
river, he conducted his main Army to} 
the New Jersey side, encamping I 
Hackensack, but left a garrison of about | 
8,000 men to hold Fort Washington on/- 
the New York side. 


the Post Office Department, and point- 


handling o 
can Farm Bureau Federation on Jan. 14 
filed a protest with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the Depart- 


on this class of mail matter. 


| crease 
ino action be taken toward 


e |rates in the first four zones until a real 
|survey has been made to determine the 


|Commission approval of increased par- | 


Rail Merger Asked 
For New Jersey 


Bill Proposes Consolidation of 
Pennsylvania and Read- 
ing Operations , 
Immediate steps by the Board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commiss toward the 
consolidation of the o tions of the 
Pennsylvania and Reading railroads and 
subsidiaries in South Jersey are pro- 
posed in a bill introduced in the Legis- 
ture. by Assemblyman Frank M. Trav- 
aline Jr. 

The measure would have the railroads 
affected erect union stations in munici- 
palities served by both and a connection 
made with the Camden Bridge. 

A measure introduced by Assembly- 
man F. Stanley Bleakly would author- 
ime the New ‘Jersey Interstate Bridge 
Commission, acting alone or with a sim- 
ilar agency of Pennsylvania or Phila- 
delphia, to investigate the advisability of 
constructing a tunnel beneath the bed of 
the Delaware River between Camden 
and Philadelphia. It was requested in 
the bill that a report be filed with the 
Governor and Legislature as soon as 
possible. 


Protest Is Filed 


Against Increasing 
Parcel Post Rates 


American Farm Bureau Ap- 
peals to I. C. C. to With-| 


hold Approval Asked by 
Postmaster General 


I 
| 
| 


Denying that parcel post is being 
transported by the railroads at a loss to| 
ing out that it is not the policy of the| 
Government to make a profit from the | 
f this class of mail, the Ameri- | 


ment’s plan to increase the postal rates 
(Docket | 
No. 24092.) 

“We ask,” said the Federation’s pro- 


test, “that the present rate structure be| p & H 1st&r (asmd)4s °43 SF 


permitted to stand so far as the shorter | 


|zones are concerned until opportunity | 


has been had to demonstrate what in- 
in volume can be developed. 
Further we most emphatically insist that 
increasing | 


;amount and extent of potential competi- 
|tion of truck and bus services.” 


| 
The Postmaster General’s petition for | 
| 


‘cel post and fourth-class mail rates was| Hock Val Ry Ist cons 414s’99SF 
| filed with the Commission on Nov. 29, | 
|1930, and on Dec. 8 the Commission began 


an investigation to determine whether it | 
should consent to the changes rates 
and regulations proposed by the Depart- 
ment. Objectors were given until Jan. 
15 within which to file protests, failing 


which the matter would stand submit- 


ted to the Commission for final decision. 
Objection to the plan was first made 


Pennsylvania, Marytand, and Virginia | by the National Council of Business Mail 


riflemen in Fort Washington, under com- | 
mand of Col. Magraw, aware that Howe | 
was making preparations to wipe out the 
remaining American defenses on and 
about Manhattan, worked like beavers, 
cutting down trees, throwing up earth- 
works and placing cannons in hastily 
built redoubts. But on the night of Nov. 
2, Adjutant Demont, of the American 
garrison, deserted to the British, taking 
a plan of the fort and the disposition | 
of the American troops around it. With | 
this advantage Lord Howe at once de- 
cided upon concerted act against the fort. 

The British infantry, artillery and 
frigates in the river were placed in ef- 
fective positions and a complete cordon! 
drawn around the fort. Then Howe de-| 
manded that the Americans surrender. 

“The fort will be held to the end,” re- 
plied the gallant Col. Magraw. 

It was on Novy. 12 that the British 
began to close in with an army of more 
than 9,000 men against less than one- 
third that number of Americans, who 
had to cover the fort itself and the 
several outlying redoubts. 

Washington kept in close touch with 
Col. Magraw and directed the defense. 
On one occasion Washington crossed to} 
the New York side in a small row boat, | 
virtually under the guns of the enemy} 
fleet. Generals Greene and Putnam also | 
crossed and conferred with Col. Magraw. 

Battle Historical Event 

The brave stand of the heroic garri- 
son is one of the glories of American 
arms. Every step of the British ad- 
vance was a hard fight. Slowly the out-} 
posts were driven in by superior force. | 
At last only 600 Americans remained in 
the fort when the main attack was made 
on Nov. 16. The rest of the little Amer- 
ican army was fighting out among the! 
surrounding hills or the men were out 
of action from wounds or dead. 

More than 4.000 Hessians under Gen. | 
Knyphausen charged against this little 
Svartan band of 600 Americans holding 
the fort on the heights. Three times 
they were driven back bv the American 
riflemen. At length Knyphausen rallied 
the Hessians and led another charge in 
person. 

Meanwhile Captain Gooch was cross- 
ing the river in a small boat under shell 
fire from the British vessels in the river, 
bearing a message from General Wasb- | 
ington. who-was watching the action| 
from Fort Lee, asking whether the heroic | 
garrison could hold out until nightfall, | 
when help might be sent. Dodging bul-| 
lets and bayonets, Captain Gooch gained | 
the fort, but it was too late. The fight- 
ing American riflemen had been at last | 
overwhelmed by superior numbers. 

Captain Gooch leaped from the para- 
pet, escaped to his waiting boat and took 
the news of the surrender to General | 
Washington. 


Bill Offered to Bar Utility 


Men From Public Offices 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Jan, 14. 

State Senator James J. Twohig, of 
Boston, filed with the Legislature Jan. 
13. a bill seeking to make public utility 
officers ineligible to hold any elective 
office or to become -candidates therefor. 
The measure reads: 

“No officer of a public utility corpora- 
tion, company, trust or association shall 
xe eligible to be elected to any elective 
aublic office or to be a candidate for elec- 
sion to such office.” 





| away 


Users by formal protest filed with the 
Commission on Jan. 12. 


Brokerage Services 


Of Carriers Opposed | 


Stricter Regulations Asked by 
Customs House Brokers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
necessary in the conduct of its main| 
business of transportation. 

“One of the most direct methods of in-| 
juring the pjublic would be that such} 
carriers, so acting as customs house 
brokers, would be giving an advantage to | 
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their own shippers not enjoyed by ship- | Frank Dow, 
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| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


* New York Market Quotations 


| 


| Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s 37 
Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s °47.. 
Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF.... 
Amer T&T cv 414s '33 (exp’d) 
Amer T & T deb 5%s '43 SF... 
AT&SF gen 4s 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s 95 
AT&SF cv deb 4%s °48 
Atl Cst L ist cons 4s ’52...... 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 4%s '64.. 


B & O Ist 4s d July 1 48 
B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 '48 
& O cv (exp’d) 4%s '33.... abed 100% 
& O ref & gen A 5s '95 abed 103 
& 
& 


The following information, relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High Low 


d 102 101% 
d 103% 102% 
bedeg 106% 106 
g 101 101 

g 109 =: 108% 
abcdeg 98% 97% 
ab 95 

ab 117% 
abcedefg 96 

abed 9914 


abed 9642 
abed 106% 


statute or regulati 


| NY Cent BR cons 4s 


NY 
NY 
I NY 
| NY 
INY 
N 


|N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 
Ore Sh L RR gu con 


Ont & W Ry r 
Tel deb 6s ’49 


O ref gen C 6s '95...... abed 109% Tel ref 6s A ’4 


O ref & gen D 5s 2000.... abed 102% 

& O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50.. ¢ 1045 

B & O Pitts L Bt WVa r 4s °41 abed 96% 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r B 5s ’48.... abcde 108 

Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s ’60..... abcde 111% 

| Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67... d 10014 

| BkIn Edison gen A 5s ’49 abcdef 1065s 
Buff Roch&Pitts Ry cns 4%s '57 90 


| C N Ry Gvt gty 44s '54 9956 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’57 
CN Ry gty 4%s °55 
>N Ry Gvt gty 4%6s 687 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69.... 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69.... 
> Pac RR ist r gu s *49...... abcf 
Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60...... abef 
en N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61. . ef 
& O Ry gen 414s ’92...... abcd 
& O Ry ref & imp A 444s '93 abcd 
& O Ry ‘ref & imp B 4%s ’95 ab 
& Q RR Ill Div 4s '49.. abcdefg 
& Q RR gen 4s ’58.... abcdeg 
Bur & QR Rist&r 4%s B "77 abcd 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88 abf 
Ch Rk Is & P ist & r 4s ’34.. ab 
Ct StL&P RR cons (asmd) 5s ’32 abce 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 6%s C ’63.... abdf 
Cl Cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A ’93 abcd 
CCC & StL r & imp 6s C ’41.. abd 
ccc & StL r&imp 4%s E "77 abd 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5s B 73 SF.. abcf 
d 
abd 


abcdefg 
abedef 
abd 
abd 
abd 


P Ry gen 3s 2047 
P Ry r & imp 6s 


d 
991g 
102 
99 
105 
105 
9714 
104 


| Penn RR cons 4s 


103% 
100 
99% 
98% 
97 
10215 
91 
987% 
101 
1145 
945g 
104% 
100% 
“105% 
95 
10144 
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of various ports, as well as the brokerage , 
and common carrier groups represented. | 
Besides Commissioner Eble, those rep- | 
resenting the Bureau of Custonts at the 
conference were Assistant Commissioner | 
General Counsel J. D. | 


Rate D 





pers over other lines of transportation, 
and would effectively in time force out 
of* business many 
house brokers who have been established 
in business and have been rendering 


service for so many years.” | 
These contentions were contested by | 


Joseph L. Gerry, representing the North- 
ern Border Brokerage Associations, and 
by H. S. Powers, counsel for the Central 
of Vermont Railway. Mr. Gerry held that 
common carriers “have a very definite 
right” to conduct brokerage service. The 


| Interstate Commerce Commission, he as- | 
| serted, has held that a railroad can act | 


in this capacity as a part of its general 
public service. 

Asserting that the Central of Vermont 
has been performing its customs broker- 
age service “for nearly 100 years,” Mr. 
Powers said that the road is an inter- 
national carrier, engaged in commerce 
between the United States and Canada. 
The service, he declared, is necessary to 
the expeditious movement of passengers 
and freight. The road, he added, “has 
ample authority to engage in the customs 
brokerage business.” 

Alluding to the statement of Mr. 
Mayer that the railroads were infring- 
ing on the business of independent 
brokers and destroying their  invest- 
ments, Mr. Powers said the railroads 
were in the business first, and that the 
complaint now comes “from those in 
competition with the railroads.” No in- 
jured shipper or receiver, he said, ha 
complained within his knowledge. “It 
would seem to be a complaint of those 
in competition with the railroads be- 
cause they can not compete with the 
service,” he added. 

In many customs 


locations on the 


|northern border, Mr. Powers said, there 


are no independent borkers, and the 
carriers of necessity must handle this 
business. “If the licenses are taken 
from the railrcads what is the 
Department going to do where there are 


#|no private brokers?” Mr. Powers asked. 


The independent brokers, he charged, 
“would like to have the railroads put 
out of the good territory,” 

If the brokers are wiling to agree to 
serve the less lucrative 
same as they serve other customs points, 
the Department should give serious con- 
sideration to their present request, Mr. 
Powers continued. “But if they want 
only to take over the good business and 
leave the bad,” he added, the Depart- 
ment should take into considertaion the 
position of the railroads. 

Other genera] phases of customs house 
brokerage regulations, and the advisa- 
bility of their amendment were discussed 
at the conference, with representatives 


legitimate customs | 


territory thes, 


|Nevins, and Assistant General Counsel | 
|Frank J. Murphy. 


‘Mixed Crews Are Used | The Interstate Commerce Commission 


In American Shipping on Jan. 14 made public decisions in rate 
jcases which are summarized as follows: 
No, 22101,—Pittsburgh. & Ashland Coal & 
|vessels last year, 143,189 were native | Dock Co. v. Northern Pacific Railway. Rates 
Americans, or 2,018 less than excctly | 0 bituminous coal, in carloads, from Ash- 
half, it was pointed out by A. J. Tyrer, | land, Wis., to certain destinations in Min- 
Commissioner. This is exclusive of offi- | nesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
cers. {found not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
There was a total of 37,922 shipped on/| ful, except as indicated herein, Reasonable 
who were naturalized. | rates prescribed for the future. 


Most of them signed on at New York,| No. 17453 and related cases.—Fisher Sup- 
ithe total being 135,464, while Seattle |P!Y G. v.. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway. 
came next with 27,376, and San Fran- | Upon consideration rate on enameled-iron 


7 . : | bath tubs, in straight carloads, from Chieago, 
cisco third with 24,945. There were 23,-| Tl, to Amarillo, Tex., during the period 


748 British sailors, 17,555 Germans, and | from July 14, 1928, to Sept. 15, 1929, found 
| 13,605 Spanish, which were first, second, |to have been unreasonable, Findings in 
/ and third respectivley. | former reports affirmed except as modificd 
| More than $2,000,000 was collected last | eS Frior decisions 128 I. ©, C. 318, 148 
| . ~ . - C. C, 277, 146 I. C. C. 377, 157 1. ©. Cc. 7H, 
year by the United States Government as | gnq 159 I. C. C. 4. 
poem gg we all are, both No. 18911.—Edgerton Manufacturing Co. 
merican and foreign, operating IN|\y, Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. Upon 
American waters, the publication shows.| further consideration, applicable minimum 
Complete information concerning | weighs determined in connection with ship- 
American tonnage, the number, class, ments of fruit gad Yanatle bose (ens 
growth, and construction, together with | tee ae ty mn te saneees “C. 
details concerning the tonnage tax, wages | 351 and-157 I. C. C. 578 ports Se 
of American and foreign seamen, figures |*  ,, eee a ion 
on American water-borne commerce, and | No, 21458.—Waggoner-Gates Milling Co. v. 


oe 7 | Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Upon 
statistics on world tonnage is to be found! further te ay <li sony proportional — rate 
in the 100-page publication. | charged from the movement of four carloads 
of flour from Inpedendence, Mo., to Minne- 
| apolis and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., milled 
|in transit at Independence from seven car- 
| loads of wheat originating at certain points 
}in Kansas and Missouri, found inapplicable. 
| Reparation awarded. Findings in original 
| report, 163 I, C. C. 501, as to these ship- 
16,900 | ments modified in part. 
"~ "| No. 22867 and related cases.—Tilman 0. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 








Decisions on Applications 
For Federal Radio Permits 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


630, 11,020, 11,000, 11,140, 11,200, 
22,160 ke.; 1.5 kw. 

Standard Oil Co Cali i sat : 
PO pert e ientea shan, Mind be, — granted | renewal of 38 portable licenses 
limited, 5,660 ke. day ‘only; 50 w. | Ae Rageee Ronee, Louisiana sna anenen 

W3XR, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., | tion, portable with Zone 3, No. 50, granted 
Mendham Township, N. J., granted license,| renewal of license "TPs 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650 kc., | p 
500 w. | “ e 

W3XP, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., | Martin C. 
Whippany. N. J., granted renewal of li- 
cense, 1,608, 2,302, 6.155 ke. unlimited, 
3,106, 4.108, 5,510 ke; 400 w.| 
granted renewal of license, 1,604, 2,398, | T®4 
3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 2,650, 12,850, 17,300, 23,- | ¥° 
100 ac.;: 400 w. 
| W2XAV, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., portable, to be used principally in 
Monmouth County, N..J., granted renewal 
of license. 


Set for hearing: 


Newman, Sturgis, Mich., re- 
| unlimited time, with call letters WKAT. 
| Thomas F. Harkins, Upper Darby, Pa., 
uests construction permit, 900 ke., 250 
day; daytime operation. 
The Ardomoreite Publishing Co., Ard- 
1,210 ke.,-100 w., unlimited time. 
KFWF, St. Louis Truth Center, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., requests construetion permit 
W3XAB, RCA Victor Co., Inc.. Camden, |to change equipment, including automatic 
N. J., granted renewal of license, 17,300, | frequency control. 
25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000 ke.,| KGIR, Inc., Butte, Mont., requests con- 
50 w. Granted renewal of license. fre- | struction permit to move studio and trans- 
quencies 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,-| mitter locally in Butte; increase power to 
650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 250 w. 
KND, The Texas Company, 


$ 


/ 





portable,'! dividing with KFBB to unlimited, 
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quests construction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 w., | 


more, Okla., requests construction permit, 


For Savings Bank Investment | 
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The State of New York: New York,‘ Jan. 14 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following syntbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by: 


on, for savings bank investment: New 


York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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ecisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Bush and Ardry L. Bush v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Rates on bituminous coal, in ear- 
loads, from Inner and Outer Cresent mines 
in Kentucky, vest Virginia, and Virginia, 
and on ex-river coal, in carloads, from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Ben Davis, Ind., found not 
to have been or to be unlawful, except that 
for the future they will be unduly prejudi- 
cial. Nonprejudicial rates for the future 
prescribed. 

No. 23383.—Peerless Explosives Co., Ins., 
v. Central Railroad of New Jersey. Rate 
and rating on wood flour, in bags or bales, 
in carloads, from Napanoch, N. Y., to White 
Haven, Pa., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23203.—Prairie Oil & Gas Co. v. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. Ap- 
plicable rates on carload shipments of lum- 
ber from Cloquet, Ark., originally consigned 
to Mexia, Tex., but diverted in transit to 
Doyle and Groesbeck, Tex., not shown to 
have been unreasonble. One shipment found 
misrouted. Defendants authorized to waive 
collection of certain undercharges. 


No, 23176.—Crane Co. v. Chicago & Alton 
Railroad. Rates charged on certain mixed 
carloads of enameled-iron bath tubs and 
plumbers’ goods from Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
destinations in Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas, and on certam mixed carloads of 
range boilers and water heaters from La 
Porte, Ind., to destinations in Texas, found 
inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

No. "23082 and related cases.—Kohler Co, 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
1, Rates charged on mixed carloads of 
enameled-iron bathtubs with other plumbers’ 
goods from Sheboygan, Wis., to Abilene and 
Pampa, Tex., found applicable. 2. Rates 
charged on like traffic from Sheboygan to 
Dallas and Hou-ton, Tex., found inapplieable. 
Reparation awarded. 3. Rates on enameled- 
iron bath tubs, in straight carloads, or in 
mixed carloads with other enameled-iron 
plumbers’ goods, from Sheboygan to vari- 
ous destinations in Texas, found to have been 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Decisions in Finance Cases 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan, 14 made public decisions in fi- 


nance cases, which are summarized as 
| follows: 





| Finance Docket No. 7883.—Southen Pacific 
Co., egtension. Certificate issued authoriz- 
ing the Central Pacific Railway Co. and the 
Southern Pacific Co., lessee, to construct a 
2% miles extefsion of a line of railroad in 
Sacramento County, Calif. 

Finance Docket No. 8595.—Owasco River 
Railway, abandonment. Certitieste issued 
authorizing the Owasco River Railroad to 
mabandon operation, under trackage rights, 
over a 1-mile line of railroad in Cayuga 
County, N. Y. 

Reports of Examiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 





1 kw.. and change hours of operation from |On Jan, 14 made public proposed reports! Shipment found undercharged. 


‘of its examiners in rate cases, embody- 


101 | 
9 
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AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS Onty Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PustisHep WitHouT COMMENT 


BY TRE Unirep States DaILy 


Postal Service 


Holland Shippers 


Seeking Damages 


United States Alleged to Have 
Requisitioned Vessel 
Unlawfully 


A case involving’ questions of interna- 
tional law between Holland and the 
United States was argued on Jan. 13 
before the United States Court of Claims’ 
in an action brought by Royal Holland 
Lloyd, Inc., against the United States. 

The steamship company — that on 
Oct. 16, 1917, its vessel, the “Zeelandia,” 
a neutral vessel carrying a noncom- 
batant cargo en route from South Amer- 
ica to Holland, arrived in the harbor 
of New York to discharge mails and 
naval officers of the United States who 
were passengers from South America; 
that the United States detained the ves- 
sel and on Mar. 21, 1918, formally 
requisitioned it for the use of the United 
States in the prosecution of the war. The 
company demands $540,506.77 and in- 
terest as compensation for the use of 
the vessel for the period from Oct. 17, 
1917, to Mar. 21, 1918. 


The Government contended that it did 
not requisition, take possession of or use 
the vessel at any time prior to Mar. 21, 
1918; that the vessel was carrying cargo 
which, under the proclamation of the 
President issued pursuant tc the espion- 
age laws, was contraband and the expor- 
tation of which was prohibited, and that 
when the vessel entered iNew York har- 
bor it submited itself to the laws of the 
United States. 

Raymond B. Beebe and J. E. Davies, of 
New York, appeared for the steamship 
company. Chas. B. Rugg, Assistant At- 
torney General, argued the case for the 
Government. 


Reduced Personnel 


Is Found Necessary 


On Vessels of Navy 


Bureau of Navigation Says 
Many Ships Must Be Op- 
erated. Below Their Ac- 
tual Complement 


Vessels of the United States Fleet 


must be operated below allowance until 
changes in status of other vessels have 
been completed, which probably will not 
occur for some months, it was stated 
orally Jan. 14 at the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Department of the Navy. 

Allowances averaged 87.9,per cent of 
the actual complement of the ships dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1930, Charles Francis 
Adams, the Secretary of the Navy, 
pointed out in his annual report and 
the number of enlisted men, 84,500, pro- 
vided for by appropriations, “was not 
adequate to man fully all types of ships 
and -it was necessary to operate most 
types of ships with allowances which 
were considerably under the actual com- 
plement of the ships.” 

Revision of Operating Plan 

Changes in Navy strength resulting 
from revision of the “Operating Force 
Plan for 1931,” reduced the number of 
enlisted men required by 7,592, accord- 
ing to information made available by 
the Bureau of Navigation. This plan 
involved decommisisoning of 1 battle- 
ship, 2 cruisers, 3 tenders, 16 destroyers, 
2 light mine layers, and 25 submarines, 
it was explained, and also provided for 
retention with reduced personnel allow- 
ances of 3 battleships and 8 destroyers. 

Allowances of battleships, cruisers, 
aircraft carriers, tenders, and destroyers 
were increased to 90 per cent or more, 
Bureau of Navigation statistics show, 
and 560 men were added to allowances 
of the aeronautical organization. 


Recruiting Reduced 
Those increases made a net decrease 





lof 4,800 men for the remainder of the 


current fiscal year, the Bureau added. 
This reduction was effected, it was said, 
by neglecting recruiting for a period 
which ends Mar. 1. 

“All the men released from vessels to 
be decommissioned or reduced in allow- 
ances will not be available for assign- 
ment to other duty for some time after 
that date,” it was pointed out. 

The battleship “Arkansas” will not be 
reduced in allowance until her return 
from Caribbean maneuvers; decommis- 
sioning of submarines probably will not 
be completed until June 1; and decom- 
missioning of cruisers probably will not 
be finished before July 1, Bureau infor- 
mation indicates. 

With only the destroyers expected to 
be out of commission before Mar. 1, it 
is evident that vessels must continue to 
operate with small allowances for a con- 
siderable period, it was pointed out. 


ing tha examiners’ recommendations as 
to the ‘disposition of the cases,. which 
are summarized as follows: 





Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
8399 and related cases.—Cotton and cotton 
linters ftom southern and southwestern 
States to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, 
Ala., via rail and barge line: Through 
routes and maximum joint differential rail- 
barge rates applicable thereover prescribed 
on cotton from points in the Southwest 
and from certain points on the Kosciusko 
& Southeastern in Mississippi to New 
! Orleans, La., via the interchange ports of 
Memphis, Tenn., Helena, Ark., and (or) 
Vicksburg, Miss., on the lower Mississippi 
division of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, and from points in the Southeast to 
New Orleans and (o ) Mobile, Ala., via the 
interchange ports of Birmingport, Holt and 
Mobile, Ala, on the Warrior division. Sus- 
pended schedules naming rail-barge rates 
on cotton and cotton linters from points in 
the Southwest and Southeast to New Or- 
leans and (or) Mobile found not justified 
and their cancellation directed without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
nan.ing rates on cotton in accordance with 
the findings herein. 

No, 23724.—Memphis Freight Bureau, for 
Austin Clothing Co. v. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway. Less-than-carload rates 
on cotton overalls, jumpers, pants, and 
shirts, from McAlester and North McAles- 
ter, Okla., to Memphis. Undue prejudice 
ordered removed. 

No. 23212.—Case Commission Co. y. Ala- 
bama Great Southérn Railroad: Transit 
chatges on cotton seed cake, in carloads, 
from Shreveport, Monroe, and Tallulah, La., 
when transited at Jackson, Miss., and for- 
warded to C*icago and other northern 
points, found not unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23596.—Charles B. Harter v. Mer- 
chants & Miners Transportation Co: Appli- 
cable charges on a mixed carload of acid 
coppered iron welding wire and acid cop- 
pered iron welding rods shipped from Balti- 
more, Md,, to Tulsa, Okla., determined. 
Complaint 





dismissed, 
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Navy Proposes 
Airship Base. 


7 


At Fort Lewis 


Transfer of Land in Puget 


aa 


Sound Area From Army 
For That Purpose Asked 
By Senator Dill — 


Tagnsfer of land at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
from the Army to the Navy, as is pro- 
posed in a bill (S. 5689) introduced re- 
cently by Senator Dill (Dem.), “of 
Washington, will provide an auxiliary 
airship base in the Puget Sound area 
which has been recommended for some 
time, it was stated Jan. 14 at the |De- 
partment of the Navy. boy 

While detailed plans:for establishing a 
station with minimum servicing facilities 
have not been worked out, the ultimate 
intention is to establish the principal 
Pacific Coast lighter-than-air station at 
Sunnyvale, Calif., and to locate auxil- - 
iary stations near San Diego and Ta- 
coma, it was said. 

The following additional. informagion 
was made ‘available at the Departilent 
of the Navy: ‘ 

Establishment of a permanent. money. 
ing mast and certain other facilities, {¢ 
handling large airships at Fort Lewis 
was one the recommendations made 
; several ths ago by the Navy’s special 
board which selected sites on the Pa- 
cific Coast. - Both the majority and 
minority reports advocated transferring 
5,000 acres’ of land from the Army to 
the Navy for development of a base of 
in the Puget Sound area. 


Mast Erected In 1924 


A mooring mast was erected at Fort 
Lewis in 1924 for use by the “Shenan- 
doah” on its projected North Pole flight 
but its location is not considered satis- 
factory for development of a permanent 
auxiliary base. The property, an unused 
target range, which would be turned over 
to the Navy under the bill (S. 5639) 
is considered more suitable for such de- 
velopment. 

Erection of permanent masts at sev- 
eral strategic locations, including Pan- 
ama, Hawaii, Guantanamo Bay (Cuba) 
;and in the United States was advocated 
last, June in hearings before the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs on the bills 
H. R. 6808 and H. R. 6810. Liéut. 
Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, former 
commander of the’ dirigible “Los An- 
| geles,” suggested that secondary bases, 
analagous to harbors from which surface 
| craft operate, would be required in vari- 
|ous areas, 

5,113 Acres Involved 


The inspection board’s report declared 
that “the board is unanimously of the 
opinion that the Navy Department should 
acquire by transfer from the War De- 
partment the 5,113 acres described as 
‘B range site’ on the Army reservation 
of approximately 73,000 acres at Fort 
Lewis, Wash. * * * From inspection and 
comparison of the two areas, it is the 
board’s opinion that the area and char- 
acter of the B range terrain would pbe 
more desirable as a possible airshipysh@ed 
base or mast site in the Puget Sound Tre- 
gion than the area now occupied by...the 
mast,” 

Facilities which should be provided 
ithe series of proposed secondary bas: 
should include mooring, fueling, water- 
ing, and provisioning arrangements, Air- 
ships of the future probably will operate 
largely from mooring-mast sites at con- 
siderable distances from hangar bases, 
lighter-than-air specialists believe, and 
such facilities consequently will be re- 
quired in various parts of the country, 


B. & O. Line Is Denied 
Right to Cut Fare to West 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


aed will become effective on the date 
set, 

In order to meet the competitive’ sit- 
uation at the Nation’s Capital by rea- 
son of this move of the southeastern 
lines, which serve Washington, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio proposed to put into ef- 
fect similar joint through routes and 
fares with the western lines through the 
gateways named, its application stated. 

In its application to make the rates 
effective on shart notice, the Baltimare 
carrier declared that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway had signified its intention 
of joining in similar routes and rates. 

On Jan. 13, three southwestern lines, 
the Missouri Pacific, the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, and the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, filed a formal protest with the Com- 
mission against the recent practices of 
western railroads in reducing their 
coach and tourist sleeper passenger 
fares from 3.6 cents to 2 cents per mile, 
or a blanket reduction of 44.4 per cent. 

While this reduction is intended i, 
capture from buses and private au ee 
biles passenger traffic which the carriers 
claim formerly moved by railroad, the 
southwestern lines charged that..\ th‘ 
amount of this traffic which could’ be 
secured by low coach and tourist fares 
would be negligible, and that all lines 
in the Southwest would be forced to re- 
‘duce their own rates in order to meet 
the competitive situation resulting. 

Such action, it was said, would seri- 
ously impair already depleted railroad 
passenger revenues. 
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Good Direction 
Held Paramount 
: Requisite 


“Bank 


Form of Organization Said 
, To Be Secondary in Im- 


thew 


portance, in Report by ; 
Idaho Commissioner 








len 


"4 State of Idaho: 
os Boise, Jan. 14, 


*°“Management rather than the form of 
Organization is the essentia} thing in 
safe and™profitable operation of banks, 
thé°Idaho Commissioner of Finance, E. 
W-~Porter, declared in his annual report 
which has just been submitted to the 
Govérnor. 4 
©“Ti'a discussion of the various banking 
systems, Mr. Porter states that “de- 
tailed supervision of each unit” appears 
to be an admirable characteristic of 
r6up banking, as compared to chain 
Banking, and that branch banking may 
result. in economies of administration, 
but tp: “sound, conservative and ca- 
pabie Ymanagement must continue to be 
regarded as an absolute essential to the 
a\@idance of disaster.” 

», dhe section of his report dealing with 
banking systems, and defining unit, 
chain, group and branch banking, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Qf recent years most interest has cen- 
tered in the various forms and systems 
under which banking service has been 
carried on in the United States. Four 
outstanding types are in evidence, each 
with its proponents and each not with- 
out critics. 
oXBil Types of Bank Systems 


“Pifist: Unit bank, having only indi- 
vidual share holders, locally directed and 
Operated. 

*-Second: Chain bank, consisting of a 
riumber of banks owned or controlled by 
an’ individual or group of individuals as 
an’ investment and who do not exercise , 
direct and detailed supervisory control 
beyond the selection of officers and di- 
rectérs. 

Third: Group bank, the principal char- 
acteristic of which is the ownership, 
by means of a holding company, of con- 
trol-of a number of banks, the holding 
company being organized expressly to 
supervise policies, programs and admin- 
istration of each of the banks so held. 

, Fourth: Branch bank, which consists 
of.a. central bank having service offices 
in other localities, the central or parent 
institution being the sole corporation, 
hayjng a single board of directors and 
one administration covering the entire 
branch system, the branches being with- 
out capital or boards of directors and 
mierely controlled by the parent concern. 

uch, branches are in effect merely tellers 
windows to the main plant. 


Situation in Idaho 


*’Branch banking has for many years 
been expressly and @efinitely forbidden 
By idaho law. All of these systems, 
wit the exception of braneh banking, 
aie and have beén for many years in 
Operation in Idaho. Four chains have 
been in existence for many years—two 
a least 30 years. 

of? Fanking is of more recent origin and 
since this type seems more especially 
designed to the detailed supervision of 
each unit therein, to that extent it has 
61) admirable characteristic. 

Much discussion and propaganda have! 
issued in recent years from large fi- 
nancial centers favoring nation-wide 
branch banking, with its proponents con- 
tending that other systems having 
proven faulty, branch banking must be | 
the remedy. The recent failure of the 
Bank of the United States, a New York 
concern having 59 branches and a vol- 
ume of more than $211,000,000 would 
seem to refute the idea, if it prevailed, 
that this system, through mismanage- 
ment, cannot result in catastrophe. It 
must be concluded that conservative 
management is still important and that 
a>tatisfactory substitute therefor has} 
yét to be brought forward. The system 
adopted may, and undoubtedly does, have | 
@tedring on economy of administration, 
but»no matter which of the four systems 
tifa be studied, sound, conservative and 
capable management must continue to 
be tegarded as an absolute essential to 
the avoidance of disaster. 


Michigan Bank Tax Law 
Held to Be Discriminatory 


sian, CContinued from Page 8.] 
ties in the law, and that shares of stock 
are recognized as property, and distinct 
from the corporate property, it is plain 
thay the shareholders are the corpora- 
tion\and that they are the owners of its 
property. The Constitution does not per- 
mit the taxation of both property and 
hires, and we must, if possible, give 
ch’a construction to the law as to make 
it? reconcilable with the Constitution.” 

See also: Thrall v. Guiney, supra. 
Citizens Street R. Co. v. Common Coun- 
cil, 125 Mich, 673, at 694, 

The plaintiff stockholder was entitled, 
fn fixing assessed value of hfs shares, to 
proper deduction in respect of credits 
secured by lien upon real property upon 
Witt specific tax had been paid under} 
Act 91, Public Acts of 1911. Union Trust 
Co. %, Detroit Common Council, supra. 

The State Constitution (section 3, 
article 10) requires that there be a uni- 
form rule of taxation, and this forbids 
double taxation, Stroh v. City of Detroit, 
supra. * 3 

The assessment of the shares of capi- 
tal: stock in the bank was made pursuant 
to ‘ect 322, Public Acts of 1929, which 
prowides for the taxation of— 

All shares in banks and) trust companies 
organized under-the laws of this State or by 
authority of the United,States at their cash 
value, after deducting the assessed value of 
all-real property owned’ or leased by any 
such banks and trust companiés, * * * also 
deducting that. proportion of the par; value 
of all securities issued by the United States 
Government, or by any Federal land bank 
or joint stock land bank; or by Any. State, 
or any county, township, city, village, school 
district, or -by any political subdivision 
thereof owned by any such banks and trust 
companies that the capital, surplus,.and un- 
divided profits bear to the capital, surplus 
and undivided profits and deposits. The cash 
valu@ of each share shall be determined by 
ad together the capital stock, surplus 
and undivided profits, deducting therefrom 
th ms aforesaid, and dividing the result 
by" fie number of shares into which the 
capital stock is divided. 

nited States Code, Title 12, section 
54%. provides: 

: legislaturé of each State may deter- 
thes and-direct, subject to the provisions of 
this section, the manner and place of tax- 

















j first 11 months of 1930, the total amount | 


The group type}- 


}and those issued by investment trusts, 
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| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 14.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: ot 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown | 
below: ih 
Austria (schilling) 14.0771 
Belgium (belga) ... 13.9378 








sees 






Bulgaria (lev) ....-+0++«. «7194 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9619 
Denmark (krone) ......++- 26.7215 
England (pound) .....-+esseees 485.4502 
Finland (markka) ..+..++.-+. 2.5171 
France (franc) .....-+++. + 3.9217 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.7618 
Greece (drachma) ........+- sen 1.2943 
Hungary (pengo) ....-.+sse08-- 17.4777 
Italy (lira) .......cescevcsceece 5.2348 | 
Netherlands (guilder) .......... 40.2319 
Norway (krone) ......«-. cees . 26.7238 
Poland (zloty) ......+.- ooeewne 11.2168 
Portugal (escudo) .s..seeeeees - 4.4933 
Rumania (leu) ......... Cosccses -5943 
Spain (peseta) .......e06 oeee's 08 10.3483 
Sweden (krona) ....+.eeseeseees 26.7622 | 
Switzerland (franc) ©......+... 19.3638 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .......e.e.. 1.7682 | 
Hong Kong (dollar) ............ 24.2321 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 31.9642 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... 23.0312 | 
Ching (Yuan dollar) .....cce0. 23.0416 
Bee. (PUPOS) vnc ceccpestvesies 35.9332 
Mee CHO). N56 cat's as cedtee 4% 49.4412 
Singapore (dolar) .........0.. 55.9375 
Canada (dollar) .......é..... . 99.7524 
Cuba (peso) ......secceee eqecece 99.9218 
Mezice (pose): ...40te<cseccecges 46.1700 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 69.3991 
MER CIMNITOIS) ovens ceed dceee 9.3203 | 
Chile (peso) .......eeees os 12.0736 | 
Uruguay (peso) .....3; Bo oketts 66.7000 | 
Colombia (peso) ..... oacénve cds > (OB.5700 
Bar sliver ..<.s. cece Shiebawsshias 28.7500 


Offerings of New 
Securities Less in 
Eleven-month Period 


| 


Decrease Entirely in Field of | 
Domestic Corporation Is- 
sues, New York Federal | 
Bank Report Shows 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 14.—For: the 


of new securities offered in the Ameri- 
can investment market, has been ap- 
proximately $6,300,000,000, a reduction 
of $1,000,000,000 from the similar flota- 
tations during the corresponding period 









of 1929, according to the monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
New York. Refunding issues, and those | 
of investment trusts, and financial and| 
trading corporations are excluded from' 
this compilation. 

A further decline was noted by the| 
review for the month of December. For 
the year as a whole, the decline has been| 
entirely in’ the field of domestic corpo-; 
ration issues; the output of States and 
municipalities and foreign iritérests show 
an increase. 

The section of the review dealing with | 
new financing follows in full text: 

The volume of new security offerings | 
put out during November, exclusive of 
reiunding issues, was slightly below the 
relatively small totals for the previous | 
two months, but remained somewhat 
above the low figure for November, 1929. 
Domestic corporate new financing to- 
taled only $135,000,000, as compared 
with $127,000,000 im October and a 
monthly average of $538,000,000 in the 
first half of this year. State, municipal, 
and farm loan issues totaled $112,000,000 
in November, a reduction of one-third 
from the previous month and also some- 
what less than the average of the first | 
half of the year. 

Public offerings of foreign securities 
were of almost negligible amount, but! 
total foreign financing for the month, in- 
cluding a $78,250,000 German govern- 
ment private credit placed here, and a 
$5,000,000 Kingdom of Hungary security 
issue which was also placed _ privately, 
amounted to $84,000,000. 

For the first 11 months of 1930, the| 
total amount of new securities offered, 
other than those for refunding purposes 


and financial trading and holding com- 
panies, has been approximately $6,300,- 
000,000, a reduction of $1,000,000,000 
from the similar flotations during the 
corresponding period of 1929. The de- 
cline has been entirely in domestic cor- 
poration security issues, since both State 
and municipal issues and foreign flota- 
tions have been larger than in the first 
11 morths of 1929. 

A further decline in, the issuance: of 
new securities occcurred during Decem- 
ber, and the aggregate for the month 
appears to have been only about one- 
third. as large as the figure for Decem- 
ber, 1929. In the domestic field, the 
small offerings were about evenly di- 
vided between public utility bonds and 
State and municipal issues; there was 
virtually no industrial and railroad fi- 
nancing done by means of securities. 
Foreign flotations continued to be ex- 
tremely small. 








Bankruptcies on Farms 
Decline in Fiscal Year 


TContinued from Page 1.] 
condition which gave rise to them, the 
Bureau reports. The full effect of the 
depression of 1921 was not registered in 
the form of farmer bankruptcies until 
1925. The fact that the peak of farm 
income during postwar years occurred 
in 1925 is doubtless reflected in the re- 
duced ‘number of farmer bankruptcy 





ing all the shares of national banking asso- 
ciations located within its limits. * * * 

In the case of a tax on said shares the tax 
imposed shall not be at a greater tate than 
is assessed upon other moneyed.capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of such 
State coming into competition with the busi- 
ness of national banks, 

The record shows much moneyed capi- 

tal in competition with the business of 
plaintiff national bank, and which capitai 
in being assessed may have exemption 
under the law of the State of credits se- 
cured by lien upon real property upon 
which specific tax has been paid under 
Act 91, Public Acts of 1911, an exemp- 
tion which said Act 322 denies to the 
shares in plaintiff bank. 
_ So it appears that the Act 322 discrim- 
inates against shares in plaintiff national 
bank in violation of the Federal statute 
cited; also, that it seeks, as above stated, 
to impose a double tax, contrary to State 
Constitution, Act 322 is in this respect 
invalid. 

Judgment reversed. 
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War Debts 





| Ogden L. Mills Predicts Liquidation 


Of War Debt of United States by 1949 


* 








* 


Bases Forecast on Past Experience, Future Prospects and 
Present Policy, Pointing Out That National Debt Has Been 


Past experiences, future prospects and 
present policy indicate the liquidation 
by 1949 of the World War debt of the 
United States, which 10° ‘years ago ag- 
gregated $26,000,000,000, the Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. 


|Mills, said in an address Jan. 12 before 


the business policy forum of the school 
of business of the College of the City 
of New York. (A summary of his ad- 
dress, which was made public Jan. 13 
by the Department of the Treasury, was 
published in the issue of Jan. 14.) 

The national debt already has been 
reduced one-third, he said. .The admin- 
istration of Federal finances and meth- 
ods employed by the Treasury in bal- 
ancing the books of the United States 
were discussed by Mr. Mills in his ad- 
dress, which follows in full text: 


Balanced Budget Is 
Held as Essential 


In discussing some of the problems in- 
volved in the administration of our Fed- 
eral finances I wish to preface my re- 
marks with a simple reminder as to the 
magnitude of these operations and of the 
activities of the Federal Government. In 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, total 
ordinary receipts amounted to almost 
$4,200,000,000 and expenditures almost 
reached the same total. This figure does 


not include public debt refunding opera- 


tions amounting to more than $3,700,- 
000,000. d 

From the point of view of the Treas- 
ury, the basic fiscal problem of the Fed- 
eral Government. is the maintenance of a 
balanced budget. This calls for the most 


| careful advance planning of prospective 


receipts and expenditures. The Govern- 
ment’s receipts must balance its expendi- 
tures, and although funds may be de- 


| rived from the issuance of Government 


obligations, in the long run Federal reve- 
nues must balance expenditures, unless 
one is to accept the prospect of unlimited 
growth in the public debt with the conse- 
quent disturbance to financial and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In the commercial and business field, 
competition insures efficiency and econ- 
omy; in the field of government, we must 
look to the setting up of public accounts 
in such a way that the public can read- 
ily grasp not only what the routine ad- 
ministration of government is costing, 
but what is involved in the way of ex- 
penditures by new policies suggested for 
their approval. 
lance on-the part of the public, control of 
the purse strings must be exercised in 
such a manner as to compel the efficient 
and economical administration of the 
government machine. What is known as 
the Executive Budget System, properly 
organized and applied, meets these funda- 


| mental requirements. 


| Basic Plans Consider 


| Anticipated Income 
Stated from the point of view of our | 


Federal experience, a budget system for 
government finance involves not only a 
systematic plan of receipts and expendi- 
tures, but also the machinery for putting 
this plan into operation. In the plan 
itself, the budget proper, the needs of 
the government are estimated and bal- 
anced against anticipated income for a 
definite period in advance, and are also 
compared with the actual expenditures 
and actual receipts in preceding periods. 
Such a plan, presented to the Legislature 


| and to the public, permits a careful sur- 


vey of the needs of the various branches 
of the government as a basis for legis- 
lation covering receipts and expenditures. 
The budget and accounting system fur- 
ther provides for a thorough and inde- 
pendent audit of the expenditures. 

_ Most important of all, when properly 
instituted, the budget system is the most 
effective way of*controlling current ex- 


|penditures and providing for adminis- 


trative efficiency. I have had first-hand 
opportunity to study the old system of 
control through committees of Legisla- 
ture, and control by means of an execu- 
tive budget. system. As a State Senator, 


I was a member of the Finance Com-! 


mittee, and for the last four years, 
among other duties, I have been the 
Budget Officer of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
of the different departments and bu- 
reaus would appear before us and pre- 
sent their needs as they saw them, in 
great detail. We had available past 
experience and figures of fermer years, 
and we had opportunity for cross-exam- 
ination limited only by the time ele- 
ment. We could check inordinate and 
apparently unjustified increases, but we 
had no machinery for ascertaining 
whether the current needs were deter- 
mined by mere routine and perhaps a 
wasteful system of administration, or 
by a high state of administrative effi- 
ciency. Moreover, free from any cur- 
rent checking up on the conduct of his 
office, and of necessity knowing more 
of his Department’s activities than we 
members of the Legislature could pos- 
sibly know, each administrative head 





cases concluded last year. Effects of 
the drought and price decline in the l<t- 
ter part of 1930 are, of course, not re- 


flected in the results presented for the 
12 months ending June 30 of that year, 
says the Bureau. : 

The decline in farmer bankruptcies for 


1930 appears in each of the nine geo-| 


graphic divisions except the Middle At- 
lantic States where an increase occurred. 
Principal decreases are found in the West 
North Central, West South Central and 
Mountain areas whose reductions account 
for more than 80 per cent of the total 
decline for the year. 

The figures for farm bankruptcies 
cover voluntary bankruptcies only ‘as the 
National Bankruptcy Act provides that 
farmers and wage earners ‘may not be 
made subject to involuntary proceedings. 
Only a small percentage of farm failures 
are brought into the bankruptcy courts. 

Farmer bankrupts are third in numer- 
ical importance among the six occupa- 
tional classes designated by the Attor- 
ney General’s report, wage earners be- 
ing first: and merchants second. The 


total of 60,355 bankruptcy cases reported | 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
are divided as follows: Farmers 4,464, 
wage earners 28,989, merchants 13,479, 
manufacturers 1,383, professional 1,378, 
other classes 10,662. 


Aside from eternal vigi-| 


When I was in Albany, the heads | 


Reduced a Third 





was in an admirable position to make 
out the most plausible case in support 
of his estimates. We did the best we 
could, and on the whole the. system 
| worked fairly well, though I never had 


the information necessary to form a 
sound business judgment. . 
.Contrast such a system with that now 
functioning in Washington. There we 
have a Budget Director who is in com- 
plete controleof all administrative re- 
quests for appropriations, since no esti- 
mates can go to Congress except through 
the President, who acts, of course, upon 
recommendation of the Budget Director. 
|The latter is supported by an expert 
staff, the several members of which are 
assigned to the various Departments and 
independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment. They are expected to become 
thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
the datter’s respective activities and be 
prepared to advise the Budget Director 
as to what funds are actually needed 
for efficient operation. In addition, each 
Department and separate establishment 
has a budget officer, responsible for all 
estimates submitted, and for the super- 
vision of expenditures. The Budget Di- 
rector, once his hearings are .complete, 
has before him, on the one hand, the 
complete. picture of the Government 
| needs during the.coming fiscal year, and, 
on the other, has the estimates submitted 
to him by the Treasury and other De- 
partments of the probable receipts. If 
the latter are not adequate to cover all 
|of the proposed expenditures, one or two 
|courses are open—either the revenues 
|must be increased by new taxation, or 
the less necessary of the proposed ex- 
pendituzes can be eliminated. This is 
a question of policy to be determined by 
the Chief Executive, but he is enabled to 
reach his conclusions and rhake his rec- 
|ommendations to Congress based, not on 
guesswork or haphazard estimates, but 
/on definitely ascertained figures, founded 
on a thorough business procedure. 
After the Congress has made the nec- 
essary appropriations, covering the vari- 
ous activities of Government, we in the 
Treasury, for instance, require each one 
of our Bureaus to set up reserves out 
of its appropriations and to allocate the 
balance to the four quarters. They can- 
not, generally speaking, exceed the al- 
location in any quarter or draw on the 
'yeserve without the permission of the 
Budget officer of the Department, who 
in turn reports to the Budget Director. 


Maintenance of Daily 


Cash Balance 

Thus, you see, that from the day the 
| first estimates are set up to the day 
the last cent is expended, a control is 
in force designed to protect the public 
funds from useless, wasteful or extrava- 


| gant expenditure. 

| This, however, covers only one phase 
of the problem of Federal finance. A 
second and perhaps more technical one 
| has to do with the Treasury’s manage- 
ment of receipts so as to be in position 
to meet requirements for current ex- 
penditures, a .task which involves (1) 
the estimating for a definite period in 
advance the Government’s probable cash 
needs and its probable receipts, and (2) 
the timing of receipts to match actual 
disbursements. 

This Treasury problem resolves itself 
into the maintenance of a staisfactory 
cash position from day to day, that is, 
the maintenance of sufficient but’ not 
more than sufficient cash on hand to 
meet current requirements including the 
various debt retirement accounts, with 
receipts and expenditures running in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars each 
month, and. with very marked differ- 
ences. as between the times at. which 
ordinary revenue is received and obliga- 
tions for expenditures must be met. 


Variation in Amounts 


Of Disbursements 


Let us cohsider the Government’s re- 
quirements for funds. Most important 
among the expenditures are those which 
are designated in the Treasury daily 
statement as “general expenditures.” 
These include outlay for, regular gov- 
ernmental activities of the legislative, 
executive and judicial branchés. In the 
fiscal year 19380 this class of expendi- 
tures alone accounted for about half of 
the  $4,000,000,000 of expenditures 
chargeable against ordinary receipts. 

Ordinarily these disbursements vary 
relatively little from month to month, 
the range being from about $170,000,000 
to $190,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1930. Other expenditures are for the 
most part much less regular. For ex- 
ample, interest which must be paid on 
the public debt is due largely in the 
six months April, October, March, June, 
September and December; although there 
is some shifting Between these months 
owing to refunding operations, the 
amounts due are readily calculable in 
advance. 

Certain other large payments must be 
met at various times during the year, 
such as those resulting from loans made 
by the Federal Farm Board under au- 
thority of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, and by the Shipping Board, refunds 
of receipts erroneously collected, and the 
|covering of deficits of the postal serv- 
ice. Such disbursements may be rela- 
tively irregular both as to amount and 
the time at which they must “be paid. 
This is in part true also of expendi- 
tures which the Treasury is directed by 
law to make éach year in retirement of 
| public debt, consisting chiefly of sink- 
ing fund operations. 


Receipts of Revenue 
At Various Periods 


The Government’s revenue does not ac- 
crue precisely when it is needed for ex- 
penditures. Revenues from certain 
sources are received fairly regularly 
month by month throughout the year. 
This is true, for example, of customs 
receipts, internal revenue collections 
other than income taxes and certain mis- 
|cellaneous items of receipts. But these 
comprise less than half of the Federal 
revenue, Out of total ordinary receipts 
amounting to about $4,200,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1930, $2,400,000,000 or 
about 60 per cent was derived from in- 
come taxes; and almost 90 per cent of 





|the feeling that I had before me all of | 


these taxes are paid to the Government 





in the four quarterly tax perme 
months, March, June, September and 
December. The actual amount of income 
tax collections during these months in 
the fiscal year “1930 varied from about 
$516,000,000 to $560,000,000. 


Furthermore, payments by foreign 
governments which are now considerably 
in excess of $200,000,000 each year, are 
received chiefly in December and June. 
As a consequence of the concentration 
of these important items of revenue in 
@ few months of the year, the Treasury 
receives over two-thirds of its annual 
revenue during the four quarterly tax 
payment months—March, June, Septem- 
ber and December—in amounts which in 
1930 varied from about $670,000,000. to 
about $800,000,000 as compared with 
revenue varying from about $149,000,000 
to $175,000,000 in the other eight months 
of that year. 

It is obvious that in each of the quar- 
terly tax payment months the Treasury 
has ordinary receipts considerably in ex- 
cess of requirements for current expendi- 
tures, whereas in the intervening months 
expenditures are considerably in excess 
of ordinary receipts.. For example, dar- 
ing the three months beginning Sept. 1, 
1930, current ordinary receipts exceeded 
expenditures by $295,000,000 in Septem- 
ber, but were $227,000.000 and $124,000,- 
000 less than expenditures in October 
and November, respectively. 


Short-term Obligations 

Are Necessary 

4n providing funds to meet current 
Federal expenditures, the Treasury must 


find the means of distributing receipts 
which rise to a peak at quarterly inter- 
vals, and avoid the disturbance to the fi- 
nancial market which would result if 
they were withheld from the market 
until expended in defraying the ordinary 
governmental costs as they accrue. The 
Treasury meets these two requirements 
largely through its short-term debt op- 
erations. 

_ A part of the outstanding public debt 
is maintained in the form of short-term 
obligations—for the most part Treasury 








factured gas, industry. 


Among the factors that help to assure the utilities of stable 

income are the necessary nature of the services, absence of any 

, problem of overproduction and the momentum of growing de- 
mands in a naturally expanding industry. With this stability in 

poor times, however, goes the fact that in times of prosperity 

the utilities do not and cannot be expected to show the spectacular 











An Advance 
that Has Not Halted 


OMPARED to 287 industrials which showed during the first 
C nine months of 1930 a decrease of 37% in gross earnings from 
1929, and 35 railroads which fell off 39%, a gain of 4.4% was 
made by tHe electric light and power, and about 1% by the manu- 
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1certificates of indebtedness issued for 
one year or less, maturing on quarterly 
tax-payment dates. These issues are sig- 
nificant in relation to the subject we 
are at the moment considering because 
they are the principal means through 
which the Treasury’s cash position can 
be. adjusted. 

Attention should be directed in pass- 
ing, however, to a second reason for 
maintaining a part of the public debt 
in the form of short-term securities. 
Since the end of the World War the 
Federal Government has devoted a con- 
siderable part of its revenues to the 
retirement of tne war debt, as provided 
by Congress. The statutory requirement 
for the retirement of public debt and the 
orderly conduct of the program for han- 
dling the outstanding debt both demand 
yearly maturities of Government obliga- 
tions to the retirement of which the 
sinking’fund may be applied. The prob- 
lem of arfanging maturities to meet the 
requirements of an orderly ‘debt retire- 
ment program is a difficult one, and in| 
dealing’ with It the Treasury has found 
it necessary to employ not only long- 
term obligations, that is, bonds, but 
Treasury notes of intermediate maturity 
and obligations of short maturity. Each 
form of obligation plays an important 
part in the management of the public 
debt. 

Returning now to the purpose which 
is served by the certificates of indebted- 
ness in the maintenance of the Treas- 
ury’s cash position, I have indicated that 
the certificates are issued to mature on 
quarterly tax payment dates. They are 
issued in amounts which are intended to 
provide funds which together with the 
ordinary receipts during the subsequent 
quarter will be adequate to meet require- 
ments .for current expenditures during 
the period, and to provide maturities on 
future tax payment dates sufficient to 
absorb the temporary excess of funds 
made available through heavy quarterly 
income tax payments. Let me illustrate. 
We receive, let us say, $500,000,000 in | 
income tax payments on or about Dec. | 
16, nd we have half.a billion. of cer- 
tificates maturing that day. The cash 
received fromthe taxpayers is almost 
simultaneously paid out to the certificate 
holders and while $1,000,000,000 has 
passed through the Federal reserve banks 
no funds have been taken from the 
market. 


Nation-wide Sale 
Is Accomplished 

The new certificates sold, together with 
current veceipts, will provide for the 
needs of the Government until the next 
quarter day when the operation will be 


repeated. Payments on these new is- 
sues are for the most part made by 
credits to the Government’s account on 
the books of subscribing banks, known 
as. special depositaries, the proceeds of 
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these. credit sales being left on deposit 
with the purchasing bank until required 
by the Treasury to meet its current ex- 
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Receipts" 
Customs receipts ......... $1,376,403.26 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ......e...eees 988,835.09" 
Miscellaneous internal 
POVONRS- i. . bb ier vs vs 2,270,419.51 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 1,833,239,47 
Total ordinary receipts.. $6,468,897.33 


Public debt receipts 85,000.00 
Balance previous day 229,182,833.69 
eae $235,736,731.02 
Expenditures re 
General expenditures $11,100,750.52° 





Total 


Interest on public debt .... 366,652.63 
Refunds of receipts ...... 1,766,487.25* 
Panama Canal , 17,920.27", 
Operations in special ac- 

counts eone ; 1,608,155.97 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund Pe a! 2 haa 84,314.15 
Civil service retirement 

POE: 0. thes de5. creas 138,331.39 
Investment of trust funds 953,218.51 - 


Total ordinary expendi- 
PRIOR ic 0icary 5's ie $16,035,830.69 
Other public debt expendi- . 
tures wade hege 188,114.00 _ 


Balance today . | 219,512,786.33: 


Total $235,736,731.02 





penditures, thus involving no withdrawal 
of funds from the market until they can 
be returned through actual expenditures. 


It will be seen that the arrangement 
of maturities to absorb the heavy excess, 
of receipts on quarterly tax-payment 
dates and the simultaneous sale of new 
short-term obligations largely on credit 
is in effect somewhat the same as though 
the Treasury were to redeposit its ex- 
cess receipts at such times with banks 
throughout the country, with these im- 
portant differences and advantages: (1) 


+It makes the selection of the depositary 


banks and amount of the Government’s 
deposits depend not upon the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury but 
upon the amount of securities which any 
bank sees fit to purchase; (2) it encour- 
ages the banks to buy Government sé-’ 
curities for the sake of the resultant 


u 


temporary deposit, thus giving the Gov-’ 
ernment a first-class primary market for 
its securities and at the same time pro- 
viding machinery through, which a sec- 
ondary distribution can be made to ac- 
tual investors. This ,means that the 
Treasury Department has at its com- 
mand a nation-wide sales organization; 
(3) it permits large fiscal operations to 
be conducted with the minimum of large 
transfers and withdrawals of funds on 
a single day, thus avoiding disturbance 
to money and credit conditions. 

To be continued in the issu of. 

Jan. 16. 








gains made by other industries. 


Associated System 
Record of Achievement 


Yearsof growth ... 


Customers added through normal growth in 1930... . 


Total customers served . 


New construction expenditures in 1930. « « « « « « + 


“Gross earnings .... 
*Netearnings. .... 


Investots added during 1930. . . 2 se 8 ew ew ew ew eee 
i Total registeredisecurity holders . «+. + + s+ se ees 


o 4. @).0:. + 6h. See ee 6.184.4 


o © 8 & ORME nai Siete ¢ 


*12 months ended November 30, 1930. 


Significant of the productivity and progressiveness 
of the areas served by the Associated Gas and Electric System 
is the 2.97% increase in gross earnings, the 1.76% increase in 
net earnings, and the 3.4% increase in number of customers dur- 


a 
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ing the November twelve months’ period. 


To invest or for information, write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 





- 79 
over 55,000 
1,428,318 
$29,135,101 
$112,251,494 
$53,330,442 
27,385 
+ 217,524 


New York City 3 i 
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» Ghe Anited States Daily -: 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by .The United States Daily 


“he Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
Renter tate bertce i 


= , | : 
oe Cumulative Index 
Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 


lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


March 4 of each year. _ every Monday issue. 
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Methods of Furnishing Advice 
on Health Matters Analyzed + 


TODAY’S PAGE 14 


. Devising Building Program. 


Index of Today’s issue bund 
for State Institutions + + + » 


P—page; c—column 


Reliability of Information Distributed by 


Syndicate Writers, Radio Speak 


ers, and Ad- 


vertisers Discussed by Health Specialist 
By DR. J. CLARENCE FUNK 


Chief, Bureau of Public Health Education, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


EALTH IS NO longer a subject for 
H discussion only in doctors’ offices, 

hospitals, at teas and afternoon 
“bridges.” On the contrary it fills 
pages inthe magazines, columns in the 
newspapers and considerable space in 
the advertising spreads. 


In addition, the radio relays numer- 
ous talks on the real advantages of this 
and that; and pleasing personalities, 
professional, near-professional and 
quite altogether unprofessional, spend 
countless hours telling the rest of us 
how to behave and what to do, in order 
that we may be able personally to apply 
the constitutional privilege of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” to 
a maximum advantage. 


v 

Indeed, with the many and sundry 
suggestions now being daily offered for 
the improvement of the mind and body, 
the wonder is that there yet remains 
to be evolved that race of supermen 
which apparently should long ere this 
have been the natural sequence of judi- 
ciously applied modern health informa- 
tion. However, judging by the ominous 
warnings of commercial houses having 
things to sell, the state of perfection 
so extensively offered is as yet enjoyed 
by an exceedingly favored few. 


So it comes to pass that most of us 
are in a pretty mess. On the one side 
we are advised up to the pink of perfec- 
tion; and on the other hand, crushed 
down with the ever-present dread that 
we are hosts to physical conditions that 
* are repugnant to our acquaintances and 
highly dangerous to our health. And 
all this, despite the indisputable fact 
that never in the history of man has the 
healing art been so scientifically effec- 
tive, and preventive medicine been so 
reduced to an exact and thoroughly un- 
derstandable proposition as it is today. 


The cause of this highly anomalous 
situation is not difficult to find. It is 
as apparent as is nature itself. As a 
matter of cold fact, it is to all intents 
and purposes, synonymous with it. 
Gullibility and personal indifference in 
matters pertaining to health is the com- 
bination back of the whole matter. And 
what is more natural than that? 

Be that as it may, an explanation is 
not a solution. So the problem yet re- 
mains. What should be done about it? 
That is the question. Plenty can be 
done about it; that is, if one has the 
heart and sense to do it. 


v 

In the first place, one must weigh well 
the source from which his personal in- 
formation on health and health matters 
comes. Perhaps it is from the syndi- 
cated health talk now found in most of 
the daily papers and in many weeklies 
also. Speaking generally, such material 
is prepared by outstanding physicians 
whose wide experience in private’ prac- 


Enlarging Powers 
of Lower Courts 


in Oklahoma 


y 
James B. Cullison 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court, State of 
Oklahoma 


THE DISTRICT courts of Oklahoma 
_ in addition to the original jurisdic- 
tion now possessed by them, should be 
clothed with limited exclusive appel- 
late jurisdiction. 

There are hundreds of cases coming 
to the Supreme Court each year which 
ought to be finally determined in the 
district courts, The district courts 
should be clothed with exclusive appel- 
late jurisdiction to hear and determine 
all matters arising under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and all mat- 
ters growing out of contested election 
cases, and other matters enumerated 
above, unless a constitutional question 
is involved. 

No logical reason or argument can 
be suggested why a matter arising un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
should be adjudicated in the Capitol of 
the State, or by the Supreme Court. 
All: such .cases should be adjudicated 
by the district court, clothed with ex- 
clusive appellate jurisdiction to deter- 
mine the same, in the county in which 
the accident occurs. 

In addition to the jurisdiction. now 
conferred upon the county courts, we 
recommend that the jurisdiction now 
conferred upon the. Industrial Commis- 
sion of this State, to hear causes aris- 
ing under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, be vested in the county courts of 
this State, and that the district courts 
be vested with exclusive appellate ju- 
risdiction to hear and determine all ap- 
peals from the award allowed or deci- 
sion of the county court, arising under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Each case, arising under this act should 
be adjudicated in the county in which 
the injury occurred. 
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tice and public health’ gives authority 
and authenticity to their statements. 

But even in this field one must be on 
the lookout for the “doctor” whose 
cleverly worded articles are merely 
veiled propaganda aimed to increase the 
consumption of certain types of food- 
stuffs and whose statements must there- 
fore be taken with many grains of salt. 

It may be accurately stated, however, 
that the great majority of the syndi- 
cated daily articles can be safely relied 
upon. But only up to a certain point. 
Even their authors would ask no more 
for them. The only function of such ma- 
terial is to develop a greater interest in 
personal health. On the theory that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
to imagine that the advice contained in 
such talks can be substituted for the 
physician’s services is the sheerest 
folly, of which thousands of persons un- 
fortunately have from time to time been 
guilty. 

v 

Again, there are to be considered the 
pamphlets published by the United 
States Public Health Service, health de- 
partments and by the great insurance 
companies. They are absolutely reli- 
able and represent a mine of informa- 
tion and a world of excellent advice 
which, if followed, should materially 
tend to increase life and the joyousness 
of living it. On the other hand, one must 
always be on the lookout for the door- 
step booklet or the cultist leaflet, both 
of which are designed first, last and al- 
ways to extract good money from the 
susceptible reader’s pocket and give 
nothing in terms of actual health or 
physical betterment in return. 

In the second place, one must beware 
of the so-styled professor or nutrition 
expert, who advertises his advent to the 
community. He freely admits his abil- 
ity to bestow hitherto unenjoyed vim, 
vigor and vitality by paying him $5 
apiece for his lectures and by purchas- 
ing a line of food made at his factory 
for the sole purpose of bestowing 
abundant health and length of years 
upon suffering humanity! 

Thirdly, it behooves everyone to be 
chary of the radio health talkers unless 
they are nationally known, or are 
vouched for at the time of the talk by 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, the American Medical Association, 
or by health departments. Advice thus 
given from unapproved sources will 
bear the strictest kind of investigation 
for invariably it is commercially in- 
spired and consequently warped. 

And now we come to advertisements. 
Herein lie the source of adolescent vital- 
ity for the middle-aged, perpetual vigor 
for the aging and unbounded life for 
all. 
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Consider, for example, the food ap- 
peals. It would appear that one may 
be suffering from almost any disease, 
or no disorder at all, and in either 
event, be immeasurably benefited by 
eating certain eloquently advertised 
commodities. 

Again, one is naturally stupid, and 
who is not at times? In that case one 
has but to buy the brain foods that are 
so colorfully exploited in the magazines. 
On the other hand, if one is fat, it is 
possible to eat a remarkable food spe- 
cialty (redundantly set forth in the best 
selling journals) and grow thin; and 
conversely. One is also urged through 
the printed page to eat definitely for 
complexion’s sake—provender having 
been manufactured for this special pur- 
pose. Then there are foods to prevent 
diabetes, to decrease acidosis and to 
ward off a multitude of conditions that 
are always and forever around the cor- 
ner waiting to gobble one up! But the 
strange thing connected with all this 
magnificently high-powered literature 
is that no mention is made of eating to 
live. It is health, health, health. That, 
and that alone. 

On the same basis the American pub- 
lic is importuned to purchase lamps, 
electrical appliances, mechanical re- 
juvenators and other articles too num- 
erous to mention. “Give us the money 
and you get the health.” Such is the 
seductive proposition, the irressistible 
plea. i 

Now the great fault with this TNT 
advertising is that it assumes that 
nearly everyone is unhealthy, or if not 
actually conscious of such a condition, 
is on the brink of it. Perhaps, consider- 
ing the matter microscopically, the 
premise is a correct one. Health in its 
pristine purity and in 100 per cent 
quantity will be difficult to find in most 
bodies. But to all intents and purposes 
untold thousands of persons are enjoy- 
ing good health, or are so near to it, 
that slight changes in habits are all that 
would be required to achieve that happy 
state. This is the really important fact 
in the situation—and the one that is 
apparently purposely overlooked. 
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It must not be forgotten that life is 
governed by fundamental rules. Exact- 
ing though they be, they are far from 
difficult to follow. Consequently, the 
average man or woman who will consci- 
entiously and daily play the game of 
life according to nature’s dictates, will 
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- » + Fradication of Illiteracy 
as Problem for Illinois Commission 
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Difficulties Which Confront Group as It At- 


tempts to Work Out Practical Program Outlined by Educator 
, By FRANCIS G. BLAIR 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois 


HE LAST FEDERAL census put 
new life and activity into all Fed- 
eral, State and local organiza- 

tions whose objects are the eradication 
of illiteracy. Moreover, it gave birth 
to some new organizations with the 
same objectives. 

Federal and State commissions ‘on 
illiteracy have been appointed recently. 
Before these newly appointed State 
commissions were laid the findings of 
the census takers. If the illiteracy of 
a considerable percentage of its citi- 
zens was a disgrace to a State, if such 
illiteracy could be removed, then each 
State commission would very naturally 
project plans to wipe out this disgrace. 

At a recent meeting of State Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction and 
Commissioners of Education the work 
of these State illiteracy commissions 
was considered from the practical 
standpoint of these administrators of 
public education. 

The first question which presented 
itself was, Where are these illiterates 
located and what are their names? If 
the school officers of a State or county 
or district are to institute definite pro- 
grams for the removal of illiteracy, 
they must know who the illiterates are 
and where they live. 

Many of the State superintendents 
through these State commissions had 
sought to get the names of the illiter- 
ates which the census takers had found 
in their States. They*were informed 
finally that it was impossible to give to 
the various States the names and ad- 
dresses of the illiterates which the 
enumerators had taken. a 

This led to some very interesting as 
well.as disquieting statements made by 
the superintendents of two middle west- 
ern States. One of these stated that 
10 years ago he had secured through 
his Congressman the transcript of the 
names and locations of the illiterates in 
several of the counties of his State in 
order that the survey might be made to 
determine whether such illiterates were 
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derive from existence in terms of hap- 
piness and vitality almost all that may 
be reasonably expected. 

These rules are already known to 
most of us. First in line of importance 
is the annual physical examination—the 
Sherlock Holmes of disease, the medium 
through which slinking criminals in the 
form of heart disease, tuberculosis, dia- 
betes and other maladies are discovered 
and scotched before the victim becomes 
aware that they are around. Second, 
daily exercise in the out-doors. Third, 
eight hours sleep for the average per- 
son each night. Fourth, moderate eat- 
ing of all types of food. Fifth, elimina- 
tion of enervating habits and excesses 
of all kinds. And lastly, but by no 
means the least, cultivating a proper 
mental attitude so as to develop a maxi- 
thum of happiness and a minimum of 
grouchiness. Really, that’s about all 
there is to it. 

In conclusion, if one is ill, then doc- 
tors, not advertisements, should govern 
one’s actions. If well, one’s business 
(and it should be a real honest-to-good- 
ness daily business) is to stay that way. 
Let it be emphasized that fakers and 
so-called health foods will assist very 
little, if at all, in that commendable 
objective. 


amenable to education and what pro- 
gram should be set up for those who 
were susceptible to education. 

These investigations showed the wid- 
est discrepancies between the findings 
of the census enumerators and the sit- 
uation as it actually existed. In one 
case the inmates of an insane asylum 
had all been returned by the census 
enumerator as illiterates and charged 
up to the county in which the asylum 
was located. 


It is reasonable to: assume that if all 
the illiterates in every State could be 
located, it would be found that many of 
them would be beyond the influence of 
education. It would be clearly a waste 
of time and energy and money to set up 
programs and procedures for eradicat- 
ing illiteracy in the case of men and 
women who are beyond the age limit 
and who are not only lacking in desire 
and ability for education but have 
something of hostility towards it. 

But giving due consideration to all 
these objections, there will still remain 
in perhaps every State a considerable 
number of persons beyond the age of 
10 years who can neither read nor write 
but who have the desire and the ability 
to learn. Certainly every State should 
exercise all of its facilities to enlarge 
the pewer and enrich the life of such of 
its citizens. 

Of course, there will always be some 
confusion as to the best and most eco- 
nomic methods of procedure.: Little of 
a substantial and worth-while nature 
can be accomplished until it is decided 
what amount of education and training 
must be given to an individual in order 
to translate him from an illiterate to a 
literate person. 


One State superintendent at this con- 
ference spoke of a zealous county su- 
perintendent who wished to eradicate 
illiteracy in his county. He came to 
the office of the State superintendent 
with a triumphant look upon his face. 
He said that he had made his county 
100 per cent literate. When questioned 
he said that there remained but one 
illiterate person in his county and that 
that day he had gone out to the home 


- of this person and had spent three hours 


in teaching him how to write his name. 

Everyone will agree that the differ- 
ence between a man who can read and 
write and one who cannot read and 
write is great. However, it would be 
foolish to assume that the acquisition 
of the mere power to write one’s name 
or to write a few words and tq pro- 
nounce a few words makes him a liter- 
ate person. 

Every district in the State of Illinois 
has been asked to assist the Illinois 
Illiteracy Commission in discovering 
what persons beyond the age of 10 
years are illiterate and are yet suscept- 
ible to the influences of education. 

If the local school funds are not suffi- 
cient to provide a program and facili- 
ties for affording them educational op- 
portunities, the State should extend a 
helping hand. 

Education is not only a life process, 
it is a life-long process. All school offi- 
cers have been asked to aid the Com- 
mission in its efforts to enrich all adult 
life, but more especially in its efforts to 
discover and provide for that relatively 
small group of adult illiterates who dre 
still within the pale of education. 


Manner in Which Plans Were Made for Con- 
struction Work Over Ten-year Period in Cal- 
ifornia Discussed by State Architect 


By GEORGE B. McDOUGALL 


State Architect, State of California 


and necessity of regional planning, 
city planning and zoning of cities 
have come to be generally recognized, 
the State of California is operating so 
far as the development of its institu- 
tions is concerned on the basis of a 
ten-year building, construction pro- 
gram. 4 
Up until 1925 no consideration was 
given to the suggestion more or less 
frequently made that building develop- 
ment. programs should ‘be worked out 
for the State’s institutions. 


1: THESE DAYS when the wisdom 
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In that year the financial set up for 
the Division of Architecture was al- 
tered so as to make it possible to start 
the development of plot plans of the 26 
major institutions then existing. 

Prior to that time the determination 
as to what building construction devel- 
opment should be provided for at any 
given meeting of the Legislature was 
based almost wholly on isolated consid- 
eration of a particular proposed struc- 
ture and its location, rather than upon 
a comprehensive development scheme 
taking into account the certain ultimate 
growth for each institution. 

Early in his administration Governor 
Young, in order that he might have the 
information needed for formulating an 
orderly program of building construc- 
tion, requested B. B.’ Meek, Director of 
Public Works, to have made a tentative 
building construction program, to cover 
a period of 10 years. The director dele- 
gated this task to the Division of Archi- 
tecture. This division, with the Divi- 
sion of School House Planning of the 
State Department of Education, worked 
out a program which with modifications 
was approved and adopted- by the Gov- 
ernor and submitted by him to the Leg- 
islature of 1929, with his budget of pro- 
posed expenditures and estimated rev- 
enues of the State. 

The following principal factors con- 
stituted the basis of this program: 

First: The ultimate capacity of each 
institution in patients, students or in- 
mates. 

Second: Present and future needs 
during succeeding bienniums for pa- 
tient,’ student or inmate accommoda- 
tions so as to bring the several institu- 
tions up to their proper ultimate ca- 
pacities by the end of 10 years or 
sooner. 

Third: Probable amounts of money 
that can reasonably be expected to be 
made available for expenditure for 
building projects during succeeding bi- 
enniums for 10 years. 
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Fourth: Available building sites on 
the various properties taking into ac- 
count areas now owned by the State 
and areas that can be expected to be 
added. 

As to the first faetor, the ultimate ca- 
pacity, the various State departments 
and institution heads, after extended 
careful consideration, made this deter- 
mination. 

Second, figures of probable growth 
during the 10-year period were arrived 
at on the basis of the average growth 
during the preceding 20 years. The 
figures so obtained were in numerous 
cases checked against estimates arrived 
at by discussions. of probable growth 
with the institution heads, and the two 
sets of figures were found to check very 
closely. 

Third, it was conservatively figured 
that provision can probably be made for 
expenditures for building construction 
at the institutions exclusive of the State 
university of about $5,000,000 for each 
biennium, or a total of $25,000,000 dur- 
ing the 10-year period. 

Fourth, as to available building sites, 
the plot plans already mentioned which 
are available for 26 different institu- 
tions, show all existing buildings and 
the locations of all additional buildings 
required during successive bienniums 
to house the portion of estimated nu- 
merical growth during 10 years which 
it is thought should be assigned to the 
several institutions. The plot plans 
constitute probably the most important 
single element in bringing about the 
total result in connection with the 10- 
year building program. 

The preparation of these plans has 
required several years time. The Divi- 
sion'.of Architecture is retaining the 
originals and keeping them up to date. 

Following are some.of the.defects in 
earlier institution development which 
are being corrected by the 10-year pro- 
gram: 
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First: Provision of proper living 
quarters for employes in institutions 
where required was. almost entirely 
neglected except in the most haphazard 
way. One result was increasingly seri- 
ous difficulty in administration, and 
another now being encountered is the 
necessity for successive expenditures 
for this need which‘are out of propor- 
tion to expenditures required for in- 
mate housing; a portion of this financial 
burden for employes’ quarters should 
,have been borne in the past. 
Secohd: The. replacement of tempo- 
rary structures was given practically 
no consideration, resulting in too long 
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continued use of insufficient, unsanitary 
and fire-inviting structures. These re- 
placements are now requiring dispro- 
portionately large expenditures from 
which no increased inmate capacity is 
resulting. 

Third: Absence of foresight has re 
sulted in serious overcrowding in many 


of the institutions so that it is not possi- , j 


ble to operate with full efficiency nor to 
accept as patients many who should be 
admitted. 

Fourth: Sites for particular buildings 
have in numerous cases been unwisely 
selected. because without reference to 
the effect of such selections on neces- 
sary future development. 
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One of the most marked examples of 
the effectiveness of long-time planning 
for the development of an existing insti- 
tution based on plot plan study is fur- 
nished by the Veterans’ Home at Yount- 
ville. This institution was originally 
built some 50 or 60 years ago to meet 
conditions then existing. The old build- 
ings in many cases contain basement, 
two stories and attic and are. of wood 
frame. construction. Various’ wooden 
structures have been added to the in- 
stitution from time to time during the 


succeeding years, as isolated demands - 


appeared to require. 


After repeated requests provision was 
at length made to permit the Division of 
Architecture to make a survey of the 
entire institution on the basis of which 
the Division, with the full cooperation 
of the institution, has developed an ap- 
proved scheme for the gradual replace- 
ment during a 10-year period of the old 
insufficient, unsanitary, wooden firetrap 
buildings with modern reinforced con- 
crete structures carefully designed and 
planned with reference to the present 
and future functioning of the home. 

The character of the site as to its 
“shape, foliage and surroundings, the 
harmonious blending with it of archi- 
tectural forms, materials and colors, 
and the dovetailing of the designs and 
plans of the structures with the func- 


tion and spirit of the institutions, all «> 
interwoven ~ 


are being combined and 
with one another so that the ultimate 
result will be one of the most pictur- 
esque, beautiful and practically effec- 
tive institutions of its kind in the 
country. 
Vv 
The case of the Veterans’ Home has 
been dealt with as being typical and 
illustrative of the new life which, by the 
application of the art of architecture 
and as a result of the operation of the 
10-year program, is being created for 
and injected into all of the older insti- 
tutions of the State. 


North Carolina’s 


Plan for Aiding 
Unemployed , 


R. W. Henninger 


Executive Secretary, 
Council on Unemploy- 
ment and Relief, 
State of North 
Carolina 


qt IS NOT THE intention of the State 

Council on Unemployment and Relief 
to disturb the many admirable efforts 
that have been put forward in organiz- 
ing the various cities, towns, and coun- 
ties throughout the State. 
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; The preeteny s 
facing our Commission is mainly one o 


helping to organize the parts of the 
State that for one reason or another 
have been unable to organize. 


Our contribution to the work that is 
already organized throughout the State 
is one of correlation and showing the 
need of centralization of efforts in order 
to avoid duplication. 

Whatever form the final organization 
takes, our first concern is to determine 
the size and extent of unemployment; 
_also, the size and extent that relief work 
is necessary. In many cases these two 
problems are similar, but every case of 
unemployment is not necessarily a prob- 
lem of emergency relief. 

Employment registration and relief 
measures. will be largely conducted 
through the service of the State Board 
of Charities and Public Welfare and the 
Department of Labor. The organiza- 
tion of these two departments will be 
used as far as funds will permit. 

The State Council is in itself not an 
employment agency, as many people be- 
lieve. The job for this Council is one 
of stimulation and bringing the best 
practice to the individual local unit. In 
the last analysis the efficiency of the 
work done in any particular community 
will be more the responsibility of the 
local operating unit, and depend almost 
solely upon the local unit. 

The State Council can, and will, con- 
tribute to the general meetings in try- 
ing to build up morale and enthusiasm 
for relief work, Relief should be em- 
phasized from a work relief, instead of 
a charity relief, point of view. 
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